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Argentina in revolt 



Workers must challenge the state’s monopoly on armed violence 


A rgentina today is in a simmering 
pre-revolutionary situation. The 
established capitalist parties - 
Radicals and Peronists - are unable to rule 
in the old way: the mass of the popula¬ 
tion is also unwilhng to allow itself to be 
so ruled. 

The resultant rapid alternation of presi¬ 
dents and governments, with two sub¬ 
stantial pretenders to ‘national 
leadership’ driven from presidential of¬ 
fice in a fortnight, and a revolving alter¬ 
nation of cabinets, unable to implement 
the austerity plans demanded by the 
parasitic financial institutions of 
‘globalised’ capitalism in the face of mas¬ 
sive popular resistance, points to a ma¬ 
jor opportunity for the working class. 
Now the Peronist Duhalde has been put 
into power as ‘interim’ president to carry 
out a controlled devaluation of the peso, 
while maintaining many of the hated aus¬ 
terity measures that provoked the 
masses to drive out his predecessors. 

The working class has shown great 
combativity, although the leadership of 
the main trade union organisation, the 
CGT, with its links to the Peronists, has 
had to be pushed from below into call¬ 
ing a series of actions, which it has so far 
limited to one-day general strikes. The 
conservative nature of the old, Peronist- 
influenced union leadership has led to 
the masses flowing outside the unions, 
and the subsequent movement has had 
the character of a spontaneous plebeian 
revolt, with large elements of what many 
consider the ‘new’ middle class also in¬ 
volved heavily in militant mass actions. 

There have been mass ‘sackings’ of 
supermarkets by the hungry, and mili¬ 
tant confrontations with armed police 
outside the parliament and government 
buildings - actions whose evident mass 
support was enough to bring down 
both the Radical De La Rua and his 
Peronist successor, Rodriguez Saa, and 
hated subordinates such as the finance 
minister Domingo Cavallo, stooges of 
the international bankers who want to 
starve the Argentine masses to pay the 
debts run up by previous gangster-capi¬ 
talist regimes. 

In particular, the years-long recession 
that has blighted the lives of the major¬ 
ity of the population - resulting from the 
irrational experiment of making the Ar¬ 
gentine peso convertible one-to-one with 
the US dollar - has produced a sense of 
mass outrage among the population. 
‘Why should we be expected to starve 
because of the collapse of this non¬ 
sense?’ the masses are justly shouting 
at the bankers and their political front¬ 
men. And indeed, such was the irration¬ 
ality of this scam that its effects have not 
only devastated the working class, the 
unemployed and the poor, but have been 
directly ruinous to the middle classes - 
the upshot of a devaluation of the peso 
to its real value against the dollar would 
be the depreciation in savings of40-50%. 


The debts of many of the same people 
(particularly those who have mortgages 
or loans from banks or similar institutions) 
will still be payable in dollars, and thus 
may be nearly doubled in real terms at the 
stroke of devaluation. Capitalist enter¬ 
prises facing a similar problem are able, 
unlike the petty bourgeoisie, to pass the 
costs onto the working class, through 
mass sackings and attacks on benefits. 

Conversely, a refusal to devalue would 
mean an enormous austerity programme 
together with massive interest rates to 
artificially push up the value of the peso 
towards dollar parity - which itself will 
inevitably lead to economic collapse 
through the pricing of Argentine exports 
out of foreign markets - plus the draco¬ 
nian freezing of the bank account of 
workers and the middle class designed 
to shore up the banking sector at their 
expense. The chaos is in some ways redo¬ 
lent of the ‘Black Wednesday’ currency 
crisis that crippled the Major government 
in Britain in 1992, when an artificially 
overvalued currency in the European 
Monetary System, the precursor to the 
euro, brought about a threatening eco¬ 
nomic crisis and the crippling of exports. 
But the current situation, because of the 
major disparity between the economies 
of the United States and Argentina, is 
infinitely worse. 

Such is the power of this mass rising 
that it has the potential to effect a major 
shift in the balance of class forces - and 
not just in Argentina, but in the wider 
world context. One only has to recall the 
role of the upheaval in France in May 1968 
in not only radicalising a whole genera¬ 
tion of student youth, but also creating 


a major opening for the development of 
socialist politics and organisations in the 
working class internationally. The Zeit¬ 
geist of the past decade or so since the 
collapse of the Stalinist regimes, the re¬ 
actionary period whose backwash 
robbed the working class of its sense of 
being a class and its belief in its independ¬ 
ent politics and historical mission, would 
appear at first glance to militate against 
that. The current international situation 
in the aftermath of September 11, with the 
US-led reactionary war against equally 
reactionary islamic fundamentalists in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere, might also 
appear to make such a potentially earth- 
shaking, progressive event less likely. 

But this is a powerful upheaval, which 
has the potential to resonate around the 
world and act as a counterweight to 
these reactionary circumstances. It is 
without a doubt the most deep-going 
class conflict, not based on a militant sec¬ 
tional group, but rather a broad mobili¬ 
sation of the masses in explicitly political 
conflict with the established parties in a 
strategic country on the South American 
continent, since the pre-revolutionary 
situation that brought to power the 
popular front regime of Salvador Allende 
in neighbouring Chile at the beginning 
of the 1970s. 

This comparison also points to dan¬ 
gers in the situation. While the Argen¬ 
tinian army is at this point a deeply 
discredited force, as a result of the ‘dirty 
war’ of mass-murder and torture directed 
against the left in the 1970s, followed by 
the losing, diversionary military adven¬ 
ture in the Falklands/Malvinas islands in 
1982 (whose purpose was in fact to head 


off a rising wave of militant protest from 
the masses then also), nevertheless there 
are conceivable circumstances where, in 
the absence of a viable political direc¬ 
tion arising from the current upheaval, 
a political vacuum could arise which a 
military strongman could see an oppor¬ 
tunity to fill. 

The key to ensuring this does not take 
place is independent working class poli¬ 
tics. The Argentine left faces an historic 
opportunity - yet what Argentina lacks 
at the moment is an authoritative, broadly 
based revolutionary party with roots in 
the masses that can unite the class-con¬ 
scious elements of the working class in 
a struggle for power. 

Socialists and communists in Argen¬ 
tina need above all to create such a cen¬ 
tre, capable of unifying the various 
fragmented left groups, at present com¬ 
peting with each other for the loyalties 
of sections of the masses, into a single 
fist. Such a party needs to be equipped 
with an action programme for the current 
situation: a programme that must include 
as a matter of urgency a concentrated, 
mass agitation for the formation of gen¬ 
eralised councils of recallable delegates 
from the mass workers’ and popular or¬ 
ganisations as have sprung up in the 
current upheaval. 

These bodies, which would have the 
potential to act as an alternative source 
of power to the ramshackle capitalist 
government, must be formed alongside 
and in conjunction with an independ¬ 
ent armed organisation of the insurgent 
masses. Indeed, in the event that the 
army or other reactionary armed forma¬ 
tions do attempt to crush the mass 
movement, such independent organs 
with an armed capacity would be cru¬ 
cial in ensuring that the masses are not 
left powerless or, worse, cmshed and ob¬ 
literated, as in Chile. 

The left in Argentina, as is the case 
throughout the world, in presently di¬ 
vided into competing organisations 
whose fundamental raison d’etre is their 
confessional nature - their attachment to 
some particular competing brand of Trot¬ 
skyism or other amorphous form of sub¬ 
jective revolutionism. There are no doubt 
many political differences between the 
various Argentine left currents that are 
of importance to the working class. We, 
as people not intimately familiar with 
every aspect of the history and develop¬ 
ment of the Argentine left, do not claim 
any expertise on them beyond the most 
general insights that can be discernible 
at a distance. 

One thing we would note, however, is 
that the Argentine left has in the past 
allowed itself to be disarmed by ‘anti¬ 
imperialist’ nationalism - as evidenced by 
the support of many of the Trotskyist 
groups in Argentina for Galtieri’s Falk¬ 
lands/Malvinas adventure in the name 
of some kind of ‘anti-imperialist’ united 
front - despite its obviously being a de¬ 


vice to head off an incipient revolution. 

These are the kind of matters that 
must be thrashed out publicly among 
the revolutionary cadres within a single 
revolutionary party - a party that 
through its unified nature the masses 
can come to see as the authoritative 
voice of the working class. Indeed, the 
working class must be an active partici¬ 
pant in thrashing out such matters, and 
must be drawn into such discussions 
as much as is practicable. This is desir¬ 
able not only from a standpoint of sim¬ 
ply maximising democratic participation 
of the masses in what they must come 
to see as their party, but from a program¬ 
matic standpoint also. 

In such a potentially revolutionary 
situation as the current one, the most far¬ 
sighted elements of the left, those whose 
leadership qualities are most essential for 
the successful outcome of the crisis, will 
inevitably find their authority strength¬ 
ened both within the party and among 
the revolutionary masses, by the pro¬ 
grammatic impulses that come from the 
masses themselves acting on such a 
genuine, Bolshevik-style organisation. 
This will be crucial in blowing away the 
political cobwebs that have accumulated 
among the ossified and divided revolu¬ 
tionary socialist currents and have clung 
on during the years of reaction that pre¬ 
ceded this upheaval. 

A socialist upheaval in Argentina 
could not be confined to one country. 
Indeed, the attempt to build some kind 
of isolated Argentine form of socialism, 
even on the social basis of the strong, 
if historically nationalist-influenced, 
workers’ movement in that country, 
would be to rob the proletariat of its 
potential role as a regional trail-blazer, 
as well as to risk a repetition of some of 
the more tragic consequences that have 
resulted from attempts to build ‘social¬ 
ism’ in some kind of national isolation 
during the 20 century. 

Socialism must be international, or it 
will not be socialism. A revolution in Ar¬ 
gentina must spread itself on a regional 
basis, most immediately to Brazil and 
Chile, in order to bring into play the deci¬ 
sive proletarian forces on the South 
American continent, as a stepping stone 
to world revolution. 

The upheaval in Argentina is a key 
event that has the potential to qualita¬ 
tively deepen the existing amorphous, 
youth-centred ‘anti-capitalist’ movement 
that has grown up in the last few years, 
and ignite a real new left movement in¬ 
ternationally based on the revolutionary 
power of the working class. It portends 
not only the series of limited victories that 
the power of the masses has won 
against the bourgeoisie in Argentine, but 
something much more lasting - a reborn 
communist movement that can win de¬ 
cisive victories against the mle of capital 
internationally • 

Ian Donovan 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Wrong slogans 

Now that the first phase of US imperial¬ 
ism’s so-called ‘war against terrorism’ 
has ended, I should like to offer some 
criticisms of the slogans which were put 
forward and the tactics employed by the 
CPGB in pursuing the fight for correct 
politics within the Socialist Alliance and 
the anti-war movement. 

I am unapologetic that these criticisms 
are all directed from the left. Whilst I do 
not dispute that the Party’s approach 
was based upon a sincere attempt to 
assert an independent and internation¬ 
alist working class position, I feel that our 
cutting edge was blunted by a tendency 
towards ‘dumbing down'. It is not my 
purpose to try to analyse the causes of 
this drift in our politics, except that I will 
state that a major influence is our engage¬ 
ment with political organisations to our 
right and in particular, the Alliance for 
Workers' Liberty. 

We were entirely correct to fight for 
implacable opposition to the Taliban and 
to islamic fundamentalism in general and 
our exclusion, by the Socialist Workers 
Patty, from the executive committee of the 
Stop the War Coalition was a small price 
to pay for this principled stand. The SWP, 
Workers Power and sundry Trotskyist 
remnants which called for support for the 
Taliban in the face of the US military 
assault all stand shame-faced. 

Our slogan, ‘No to imperialism and fun¬ 
damentalism’, was not a fully rounded 
one, however, and our propaganda 
around it was one-sided. This left us 
weakened in taking on the SWP’s poli¬ 
tics. 

Firstly, islamic fundamentalism is not 
the polar opposite of imperialism. In our 
emphasis upon classifying the phenom¬ 
enon as a "reactionary anti-capitalism”, 
we failed to clearly explain that it is a 
conjuncture\1 and partial anti-imperialism. 
The erstwhile imperialist sponsorship of 
the Taliban and other anti-working class 
islamic fundamentalisms received only 
brief treatment. These contradictions 
need to be fully explained if we are to 
counter the SWP’s promotion of non¬ 
proletarian anti-capitalisms and to win 
the argument that the working class is the 
only consistent anti-capitalist force and 
the only one which is capable of super¬ 
seding capital positively. 

Secondly and more importantly, we 
handed the SWP a powerful weapon to 
use against us in our failure to include 
‘and Zionism’ in the slogan. Zionism is 
of course, a reactionary and consistent 
pro-capitalism and, in failing to address 
the phenomenon, we enabled the SWP 
to gain some credence for a charge that 
we were not on the side of the oppressed. 
The Taliban were a soft target. The Is¬ 
raeli state is a much harder one. Our axis 
with the AWL may well have been 
unachievable if we had fought for oppo¬ 
sition to Zionism. It was an argument that 
we were wrong to avoid. 

The dumbing down came with the slo¬ 
gan, ‘Solidarity with all victims of terror, 
in the US and around the world’. It 
sounded like an emanation from any of 
the talking shops of the world’s bour¬ 
geois ‘peace processes’. Not only did we 
fail to define ‘ten'or’ but, in adopting such 
a neutral statement, we again gave cre¬ 
dence to the charge that we fail to side 
with the oppressed. We ducked the re¬ 
quirement to explain that the military ac¬ 
tions of oppressed peoples against their 
oppressors are not terrorism; that the 
violence of the oppressed cannot be 
equated with the violence of the oppres¬ 
sor. This is elementary communist poli¬ 
tics. 

Related to this issue, of course, was 
the controversy over the use or non-use 
in describing the September 11 attacks 
in the left press and in the statements 
made by the Socialist Alliance of the word 


‘condemn’. In an edition of the Weekly 
Worker which was put to bed a little over 
24 hours after news of the enormity of 
the attacks broke and at a time when the 
question of responsibility for them was 
still very much unanswered, our comrade 
editor stated, “... we unreservedly con¬ 
demn die barbaric acts perpetrated in New 
York, Washington and Pittsburgh; just 
as we condemn the institutions of capi¬ 
tal that ultimately bear responsibility for 
provoking them” ( Weekly Worker Sep¬ 
tember 13). 

In a statement issued to the Socialist 
Alliance executive committee, over the 
signatures of John Rees and Rob Hove- 
man, the SWP pointed out that, “The 
language of ‘condemnation’ is that 
which is always required of socialists and 
national liberation movements by the 
media and the ruling class. It would have 
been better to avoid it for that reason” 
(Weekly Worker September 20). The SWP 
comrades were entirely correct on this 
point. 

Language is of great importance in poli¬ 
tics. Adopting the language of bourgeois 
consensus is a serious sign of weakness 
in a working class organisation. Linguis¬ 
tic unanimity is one of die ways in which 
the existence of her majesty’s Conserva¬ 
tive Party, Liberal Party and Labour Party 
are constantly reaffirmed. We do not 
want the bourgeoisie, or more importantly 
the workers, to start thinking they have 
a her majesty’s Communist Party. 

The SWP were, of course, subse¬ 
quently defeated on this matter. This was 
not a result of the criticism from our¬ 
selves, the AWL, or the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales: rather it was a 
concession to the prominent ex-Labour- 
ites, the courtship of whom is of such 
importance to the SWP in terms of main¬ 
taining their pretended "united front of a 
special kind”. That we joined the pack in 
hounding them on the issue has not been 
the source of any gain. Rather, we al¬ 
lowed the SWP to appear as the hard 
revolutionaries to the class conscious 
workers coming newly to politics. 

Finally, I must defend, against comrade 
Ian Donovan, our entirely correct slogan, 
‘For democracy and secularism every¬ 
where’. This slogan expresses in clear 
and direct terms the essence of the fight 
for proletarian revolutionary method. 
The socialist revolution is precisely a 
flood-tide of democracy; the entry of the 
masses onto the stage of history; and the 
seizure by the workers of control over 
every aspect of then lives. The complete 
separation of church from state is a com¬ 
ponent of this process and it is one that 
it is correct to emphasise in the current 
world historical conjuncture. 

Of equal importance however, is the 
word ‘everywhere’. It has significance in 
locating the process in social as well as 
geographical terms. Comrade Donovan, 
again attacking the SWP from the right, 
lambastes Paul Holborrow, who in de¬ 
bate with the bourgeois journalist David 
Aaronovitch had called for “a democratic 
secular Palestine”, (Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 20). Sorry, Ian, but “everywhere” 
has only one meaning. Are you opposed 
to the slogan, or are you entering a spe¬ 
cial case plea for Palestine? If, as I sus¬ 
pect, it is the latter, then why? 

Ian continues: “Brother (sic) 
Aaronovitch noted that this demand 
leaves no room for any national rights of 
Israeli jews - something that may not 
particularly bother those influenced by 
the softness on Arab nationalism preva¬ 
lent on the left, but which appears to 
many ordinary people to have a geno- 
cidal logic”. I fail to appreciate how a call 
for a democratic secular Palestine con¬ 
stitutes “softness on Arab nationalism”. 
Surely, it implies linguistic, cultural and 
social equality. In opposing the demand, 
Ian does a rather more convincing job in 
demonstrating that it is he who is soft on 
jewish nationalism. The appeal to the 
phantom hosts of “ordinary people” 
who perceive “a genocidal logic” in the 
application of this communist slogan, 


betrays polemical desperation. Come on, 
Ian, you can do better titan this. Please 
explain why you think that jews and Ar¬ 
abs cannot live side by side in the same 
country as equals. 

We need to give careful consideration 
to our tactics and the slogans we propose 
in the next phase of the struggle for so¬ 
cialism. It is important that our approach 
is consistent, comprehensive and firmly 
grounded in class-based, not rhetorical- 
neutral politics. 

John Pearson 
Manchester 

SP praise 

As a member of the Socialist Party I have 
enjoyed your in-depth analysis of cur¬ 
rent events, especially the debate con¬ 
cerning tiie Socialist Alliance, which after 
the December conference I thought we 
as a party should have remained in to see 
how it went. 

I would be grateful if you could send 
me a back copy of the paper which re¬ 
lates to the conference and the position 
of the Socialist Party leaving the Social¬ 
ist Alliance and your own position. 
Peter Vincent 
Harrow 

SSP diplomacy 

The intention of my article on John Mac- 
lean ( Weekly Worker December 13) was 
most certainly not, as comrade Tom 
Delargy claims, to pave the way for the 
expulsion of CPGB supporters from the 
Scottish Socialist Party (Letters, Decem¬ 
ber 20). Rather it was an attempt to fill in 
the gaps in Dave Sherry and Gerry 
Cairns’s narrative. 

Comrade Delargy begins his polemic 
by disputing the authorship of the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Voice’s double-page 
spread on John Maclean (November 30). 
My unwritten assumption of joint au¬ 
thorship is for him "without justification”. 
For him it is “reasonable to conclude that 
the major piece, ‘A working class hero’, 
was penned by Dave, while the other, 
‘John Maclean and the war’, was a Cairns 
production”. 

Why it is “reasonable” to conclude 
this is not explained. The justification for 
my point of view is the introduction to 
the feature, which has both comrades 
Sherry and Cairns ‘taking a look’ at Ma¬ 
clean’s legacy. There is no individual sig¬ 
nature on either article to indicate that 
either is the exclusive property of one 
writer. Given all this, it is a perfectly rea¬ 
sonable and ‘justified’ assumption that 
both authors share responsibility for 
what is written. Of course, it is possible 
that a misleading impression was created 
by editorial intervention, but one can 
only deal with political views as they are 
presented, not as one believes them to 
be in the heads of the authors. 

Because comrade Delargy attributes 
sole authorship of ‘A working class hero’ 
to Sherry, any criticism of it is assumed 
to be an attack on Sherry personally. I 
would not quibble with comrade 
Delargy’s brief biographies of Sherry and 
Cairns, or his characterisation of their 
respective politics. 

I never denounced Dave Sherry as a 
‘left nationalist’, as comrade Delargy 
asserts (though I did talk about left na¬ 
tionalists in general). In fact, only once 
throughout the entire article did I actu¬ 
ally make an assertion about the indi¬ 
vidual politics of the authors and then 
that was about Gerry Cairns, not Dave 
Sherry. However, as comrade Delargy 
himself argues, Ido feel that Sheny “could 
be criticised for diplomatically censoring 
himself’ - or perhaps allowing his views 
to be misrepresented. 

The core problem with the article as it 
is presented is its whole raison d’etre. It 
is concerned not with a ‘warts and all’ 
materialist investigation of the subject, 
but an idealistic, god-building project in 
the service of nationalist ideology. Con¬ 
sequently difficult issues are fudged or 


airbrushed completely out of existence. 

Finally, I find nothing to particularly 
“celebrate” in the fact that the phrases 
cited by Tom were included in the article. 
SSV is the paper of an avowedly social¬ 
ist organisation. Getting words like ‘in¬ 
ternationalism’, ‘workers’ power’ and 
‘revolution’ into print should not be the 
cause of rejoicing. Maybe Tom thinks 
that the Weekly Worker should self-in- 
dulgently crack open the champagne 
every time the word ‘communism’ ap¬ 
pears in its pages? 

James Mallory 
London 

RCN democracy 

Tom Delargy’s letter wants to blame the 
split in the Republican Communist Net¬ 
work along national lines on “democratic 
federalism” ( Weekly Worker November 
29). This is based on his misunderstand¬ 
ing. Democratic federalism means major¬ 
ity decision-making with non-binding 
decisions. 

It means that the RCN could have a ma¬ 
jority view on Ireland, Palestine, Kosovo 
or Scotland. But any minority, with an 
opposed view, would not be bound to 
carry out action in support of it. They 
could speak out against actions or pub¬ 
licly criticise the majority view. In other 
words the minority has a degree of au¬ 
tonomy that democratic centralism 
would not allow. 

The CPGB and Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group accepted this for the RCN, 
but the Communist Tendency did not. 
The CT wanted a veto, not an opt-out. 
The position of the CT was virtually the 
same as the Socialist Party in the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. We called this ‘consensus 
federalism’. There could be no policy if 
there was not consensus. The RCN 
(Scotland) has no policy on the national 
question because there is no consensus. 
Neither the CPGB, RDG or CT were ar¬ 
guing for democratic centralism in the 
RCN. Nobody seriously thinks that 
democratic centralism would have pre¬ 
vented the RCN splitting. 

Tom says he is “very pleased that the 
CPGB majority has never intervened in 
the SA under the banner of the RCN. If 
Dave Craig and his RDG comrades were 
prepared to accept majority votes in the 
RCN then there would be no problem.” 
Then in fact there was no problem, be¬ 
cause we did accept majority votes. In 
fact the CPGB only had about equal num¬ 
bers as the RDG in the RCN (England). 
But we would have had no problem if 
they had had more members and more 
votes. 

Had tiie CPGB first brought their ‘For 
a democratic and effective SA’ statement 
to tiie RCN we may still not have sup¬ 
ported it. We may still have publicly criti¬ 
cised it. But a majority of the RCN may 
have backed it. Perhaps the RDG might 
have been divided over it? The RDG 
would still had our right to oppose an 
RCN majority position. We thought it 
provided left cover for the anti-party 
splitter bloc headed by the SWP. 

Then of course it would have found 
its way to RCN (Britain) and Scottish com¬ 
rades, like Tom, Bob Goupillot, etc could 
have had their say. What a shame that 
we spent tiie last RCN (Britain) meeting 
discussing what comrades thought 
about the CPGB in general, instead of 
discussing the real tactics and initiatives 
we were involved in on the ground. 

Who knows what would have hap¬ 
pened had the CPGB brought their 
‘democratic and effective’ platform to the 
RCN first? Of course they would have 
had to demand the RCN held a meeting 
to discuss tactics. Whether such an en¬ 
gagement would have changed minds or 
modified positions on either side we can¬ 
not tell. But it would have been a differ¬ 
ent process to the CPGB telling us that 
they already had support for various lead¬ 
ing S A members like Mike Marqusee and 
if we wanted to sign it we could ‘take it or 
leave it’. 


Surely it is a good idea if all those who 
claim to be republican communists try to 
find a way of uniting, despite our differ¬ 
ences. Unity is not easy, but we have to 
keep trying. After all the CPGB, CT and 
RDG all say we are united in agreeing with 
republicanism, revolutionary democracy, 
workers’ power, international socialist 
revolution and world communism. So I 
do agree with Tom when he says: “If 
Allan Armstrong, Nick Clarke, etc had no 
problem with this set of membership cri¬ 
teria, then they had no right [in the com¬ 
munist morality sense - DC] to split the 
organisation along nationalist [or na¬ 
tional] lines”. 

Dave Craig 
RDG 

Web sabotage 

Marxist.com has been the victim of a 
deliberate act of politically motivated 
aggression. On Thursday January 3, our 
web server was hacked into by uniden¬ 
tified individuals, with tiie clear intention 
of destroying our site. 

The attackers aimed to silence us by 
stopping the server from working. As a 
result of this sabotage a number of web¬ 
sites were deleted, including ‘In defence 
of Marxism’ (www.marxist.com). Social¬ 
ist Appeal (www.socialist.net) and vari¬ 
ous international sites. 

There is absolutely no doubt that the 
attack was politically-motivated and di¬ 
rected specifically against ‘In defence of 
Marxism’ and allied sites. Only our sites 
were targeted. Other, non-political, sites 
hosted by the same server were not 
touched. Since we had quite tight secu¬ 
rity, it is clear that this was a very profes¬ 
sional operation, and that the 
perpetrators took a lot of time and trou¬ 
ble to carry out their sabotage. 

The consequences of this attack have 
been quite serious. They succeeded not 
only in deleting a number of websites, but 
also in deleting a number of files which 
effectively stopped the server as a whole 
from working. 

The enemies of Marxism, lacking the 
ability, intelligence or courage to meet us 
in the open and answer our arguments 
in free debate, are obliged to act in the 
shadows and utilise sabotage, hooligan¬ 
ism and other dirty methods in an attempt 
to defeat free speech. 

The best answer to the enemies of 
Marxism is not just to renew the publica¬ 
tion of Marxist.com, but to improve the 
website and extend its scope. As an im¬ 
mediate task we need to adopt certain 
measures which will make us virtually 
immune against any future attacks. But 
we need your assistance. It is to this that 
we now address an urgent appeal. Please 
send us messages of solidarity and cash 
donations via http://www.marxist.com/ 
news/sabotage. asp 

Our message to your organisation is 
very simple: what has happened to us 
today can happen to you tomorrow. If 
the perpetrators are allowed to succeed, 
it will establish a most dangerous princi¬ 
ple: that any group on the left that wants 
to express its opinions on the internet can 
be silenced by sabotage. 

The attack on Marxist.com is not just 
an attack against us: it is an attack 
against the principle of free speech and 
democracy. We ask you to respond ur¬ 
gently, to rally round in defence of the 
most elementary principles upon which 
the labour movement was built. 

Alan Woods 
editor, marxist.com 

No authority 

Phil Kent (Letters, November 1) states 
that the “position of the Weekly Worker 
is, however, to defend the democratic 
content of the Bolshevik programme, not 
any backsliding or compromises forced 
upon them by adverse circumstances.” 
However, the point is that it was jetti¬ 
soned as soon as they got into power. 
Why did they manage to “backslide” so 
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easily and without regret? Does that 
suggest a “democratic content"? Far 
from it. And it bodes ill that advocating 
the “dictatorship of the party” can be 
considered a “compromise”! 

Kent argues that, “Prior to 1917, Lenin 
advocated the democratic dictatorship 
(ie, rule) of the workers and the peas¬ 
antry.” Actually, before and during 1917 
Lenin equated the rule of the workers with 
mle by the Bolshevik Party. After 1917, 
“many soviets” did not “simply [fall] 
apart - and not due to any evil plan by 
the Bolsheviks” - rather, they were delib¬ 
erately disbanded by force when the 
Bolsheviks lost soviet elections. By 1919, 
Lenin was arguing: “Yes, it is a dictator¬ 
ship of one party! This is what we stand 
for and we shall not shift from that posi¬ 
tion.” In 1920, Zinoviev was arguing at 
the Comintern that, ‘The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is at the same time the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party.” 
The path is clear. Any political ideology 
that confuses party power with working 
class power will obviously see democ¬ 
racy as less than essential. 

Kent states that I am quoting Trotsky 
“out of context” when I used him to re¬ 
fute the argument that “exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances” can explain this change. 
Far from it. Anarchists have long argued 
that a social revolution would be marked 
by economic disruption and, therefore, 
to blame the degeneration of Bolshevism 
on the economy collapsing is hardly 
convincing. Unless you think a revolu¬ 
tion is a walk in the park, you will have to 
recognise that it will face “exceptional 
circumstances”. That the followers of 
Bolshevism continue to justify the dic¬ 
tatorial policies of the Bolsheviks in these 
terms suggests a similar process will oc¬ 
cur again. To argue, as Kent does, that 
“in the circumstances a dictatorship of 
the revolutionaries was the only way to 
maintain the revolution” suggests that 
Bolshevism (unlike anarchism) sees 
working class power and freedom as 
something which can be left out (if need 
be) without harming the nature of the 
revolution. 

He argues that, “Trotsky criticised and 
tried to advise the Spanish revolution 
from its inception. The full meaning of his 
remarks only becomes apparent when 
you compare his programme with that of 
the anarchists.” Which raises the ques¬ 
tions, what was his advice and what was 
his programme? In Trotsky's words: 
“Because the leaders of the CNT re¬ 
nounced dictatorship for themselves 
they left the place open for the Stalinist 
dictatorship.” In case this is not clear 
enough, in the same letter he talked about 
the “objective necessity” of the “revolu¬ 
tionary dictatorship of a proletarian 
party”, explicitly rejecting the idea that 
“the party dictatorship could be replaced 
by the ‘dictatorship’ of the whole toiling 
people without any party”. He stressed 
that the “revolutionary party (vanguard) 
which renounces its own dictatorship 
surrenders the masses to the counter¬ 
revolution” (L Trotsky Writings 1936-37 
pp513T). 

Now, “which was more likely to max¬ 
imise the working class’s chances of suc¬ 
cess?” Party dictatorship (Trotsky) or a 
federation of self-managed workers’ 
councils (anarchism)? 

Even after the rise of Stalin, Trotsky was 
still advocating party dictatorship! Does 
this suggest a “backslide” due to “excep¬ 
tional circumstances”? So, rather than 
defend the “democratic content” of Bol¬ 
shevism, I would suggest investigating 
Bolshevik ideology and understand why 
it could so easily, and with no regrets, 
take the positions it did. 

Kent then turns to anarchism. He ar¬ 
gues that “working class democracy 
does and always has involved author¬ 
ity”. Far from it. The most radical forms 
of working class self-organisation have 
been based on self-management and the 
rejection of hierarchy (“authority”). Like 
Engels, he fails to understand revolution 
from a working class perspective. In class 
society, workers are subject to the au¬ 
thority of the boss and the state. Revo¬ 
lution involves working class people 


making their own decisions within self- 
managed class organisations and so it 
means the destruction of authority. As 
Russia shows, a revolution which creates 
a “revolutionary” authority soon ends 
up seeing it use coercion against the very 
class it claims to represent! 

Kent wonders how my “plan for bot- 
tom-up democracy through revolution¬ 
ary councils electing mandated and 
recallable delegates ... squares with [my] 
anarchist theory”. Quite easily. By gov¬ 
erning ourselves we exclude others gov¬ 
erning us. He supposes that “anarchists 
would refuse to be bound by votes not 
to their liking. What a jaundiced view of 
human collectivity and reason.” What is 
jaundiced is an ideology that cannot en¬ 
vision human cooperation without “co¬ 
ercion" or being subject to hierarchical 
power (“authority”). Are human beings 
really so backward that they cannot work 
together without the master's stick? 
Luckily, anarchism has a more positive 
perspective on humanity. 

Kent comments that “fear of author¬ 
ity leads not to liberation, but to para¬ 
noia”. Only someone with little faith in 
humanity could dismiss the desire for par¬ 
ticipation and accountability at the heart 
of anarchism in such terms. It also re¬ 
minds me of Trotsky’s argument that 
workers should not fear state-appointed 
managers and officers because the Bol¬ 
sheviks were in power. Elections, man¬ 
dates and recall (“fear of authority”) are 
essential to ensure that we do not have 
dictatorship. History shows that it is not 
"paranoia" to oppose top-down, central¬ 
ised power and to insist that working class 
people govern themselves - it is libera¬ 
tion. 

Socialism must be based on freedom 
(both individual and collective) if it is to 
succeed and that implies collective self- 
discipline. It means recognising that there 
is a difference between cooperation and 
coercion. It also means recognising that 
the majority can be wrong. I look forward 
to Kent explaining why the anti-war mi¬ 
nority in the German Social Democrats 
was right to betray socialism by submit¬ 
ting to the pro-war majority in 1914. And 
the fate of Social Democracy confirmed 
the reason why anarchists “stand aside 
from democratic politics” - participation 
in bourgeois politics destroys the radi¬ 
calism of those involved. 

Kent argues that “all democracy is a 
form of the state”. What an impoverished 
perspective on human social relations 
and organisation! Really, “democracy” 
takes many forms, the vast majority of 
them not remotely state-like (ie, based on 
centralised power in the hands of a few). 
As he himself recognised by noting that 
democracy will “continue to exist in a 
classless society but not as a form of 
state". Ironically, Kent is arguing that self¬ 
management is possible, but only after 
the revolution. I will note the obvious 
contradiction - how do people become 
capable of self-government post-revolu¬ 
tion if they do not practise it now and 
during a revolution? 

Democracy, he stresses, “is the only 
viable revolutionary programme for a 
class that wants human liberation”. 
Surely communism is the only such “vi¬ 
able” programme? Statist “democracy” 
simply becomes a “pseudo-democratic” 
form that maintains minority power 
(hence bourgeois and Bolshevik support 
for it). As such, Kent is correct to argue 
that “democracy” is a “revolutionary 
class programme” - that of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. We can do better than them, surely? 
Can we not envision a programme based 
on achieving real human liberation by the 
abolition of wage labour and the state by 
self-management (ie, a system of work¬ 
ers’ councils)? 

Kent argues that, for me, “the greatest 
evil is the state”. How boring - the usual 
Marxist invention that anarchists view 
the state as the “greatest evil”! Anar¬ 
chists see many evils in the world (eg, 
capitalism) and do not say one is greater 
than the rest - we aim to abolish all of them! 
Similarly, anarchists reject the simplistic 
Marxist idea that the state is “an armed 
machine”. This fails to address the real 


issue: namely that of power. Anarchists 
from Bakunin onward have taken it as a 
truism that a revolution would need to 
be defended. 

The real question is, who has the 
power? Is it the working class, in its own 
class organisations, or will it be a “revo¬ 
lutionary” government, a small minority 
of leaders at the top using the state ma¬ 
chine to impose their own concept of 
socialism onto the masses? Bolshevism 
clearly supports the latter, 
lain McKay 
email 

Gib lies 

I am frankly amazed that you published 
such an inaccurate, insulting and de¬ 
famatory response to my ‘letter from Gi¬ 
braltar’ as ‘Joe Garcia’ of Malaga (Weekly 
Worker December 13). As the name is the 
same as a local politician, I suspect you 
are having your leg, or worse, pulled. 
However, it’s so easy to demolish the 
hatred and lies contained in that letter. 

When the Spanish dictator Franco 
closed the frontier, it was designed to 
destroy the economy of Gibraltar. It failed. 
At the time, our economic base was HM 
Dockyard. This employed a large 
number of Spaniards from La Linea. Their 
government thus prevented them going 
to work. 

Garcia’s implication is that we get some 
‘subsidy’ from the UK and Spain. The fact 
is that we do not - the economy of Gibral¬ 
tar is self-sufficient, hi a town with a popu¬ 
lation of 30,000 it’s just not possible to 
provide all specialist healthcare needs, and 
some of these, like dialysis, are 
outsourced. The government of Gibraltar 
pays for these services, including send¬ 
ing patients to the UK for operations; we 
do not rely on Spanish charity, or for that 
matter any subsidy from the UK. 

As regards Gibraltarians driving to 
Malaga, they certainly do because Spain 
prevents flights operating to Madrid and 
destinations other than tire UK from our 
Gibraltar airport. This is part of their gen¬ 
eral harassment package. Gibraltarians are 
a happy bunch of people with no ‘sworn 
enemies’ and on a personal level get on 
fine with Spaniards. It’s just that they 
can’t understand the tactics of politicians 
in Madrid who relentlessly continue to 
try and undermine the economy of Gi¬ 
braltar'. 

What is undeniable is that Gibraltar 
and Spain are both members of the EU, 
that one of its aims is the free movement 
of goods and services, and this is re¬ 
stricted at a frontier with a single line for 
cars to cross. That Gibraltar athletes and 
sportsmen are discriminated against 
when competing in international compe¬ 
titions in Spain. 

And that the Spanish foreign office 
pay journalists to spread lies and misin¬ 
formation about Gibraltar. But I doubt 
that the laughable garbage from your 
reader in Malaga would earn him even 
30 pesetas - or the equivalent in euros. 
Jim Watt 
Gibraltar 

Time warp 

On behalf of the executive committee, I 
am writing you to advise you of the for¬ 
mation of this new organisation, the In¬ 
ternational Council for Friendship and 
Solidarity with Soviet People, which was 
formed at a world conference in the city 
of Toronto, Canada in September of2001. 

Its aims, as adopted at the conference 
are to stimulate and coordinate on a 
world scale common lines of action in 
order to help the peoples of the USSR in 
the resurrection of socialism and also the 
Soviet Union; to try and raise resources 
as needed in order to support these aims, 
and also to help the people of the USSR 
not only morally, but also with all the help 
deemed necessary. 

We are hopeful that this information 
is of interest to you and you join with us 
in building a strong international move¬ 
ment of support for the Soviet people. 
WV Ratsma 
Toronto 




CPGB London seminars 

Sunday January 13, 5pm - ‘Base and superstructure, part two’, using Ellen 
Meiskins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday January 20,5pm - ‘Ideology and social needs’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Stop the National Front 

Mobilise against the National Front ‘march against sex offenders’ in Bromley. 
Saturday January 12, assemble 12 noon outside Bromley South rail station. 
Supported by Bromley Trades Council, Anti-Nazi League and Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

ANL: PO Box 2566, London N4 1WJ; 020 7924 0333; enquiries@anl.org.uk; 
http://www.anl.org.uk 

Asylum for Anwar 

Demonstration to demand asylum for Mohammed Anwar Dholan, a well known 
Pakistani high court lawyer, socialist and human rights campaigner: Monday 
January 14,9.30am, Immigration Appellate Authority, York House, 203 Dukes 
Green, Hatton Cross, Feltham, Middlesex. 

Asylum for Anwar Dholan Campaign: 

Anwar.Dholan.Campaign @ ncadc.org.uk 

Teesside SA 

Next meeting - Monday January 14,8pm, Elder Court Community Centre. Elder 
Court, off Grange Road, Middlesbrough. For more details call Lawrie Coombs 
(07904 244853) or Geoff Kerr-Morgan (01642 896004). 

SA independents 

Conference for Socialist Alliance members not in any of the affiliated organi¬ 
sations - Saturday Januaiy 19,1 lam - 5pm, United Services Club, Birmingham 
(near New Street station). Admission: £6 waged; £3 non-waged. 

Workshops on: organising the independents; SA democracy; A bulletin for 
indies?; women in the SA. 

Members of affiliated groups may attend as observers, but must declare affili¬ 
ation on registration and are required to respect the nature of the meeting. 
Speaking rights - at chair’s discretion: priority for independents. 

Back Bayo 

Defend Unison member Bayo Omoyiola against deportation. Lobby immigra¬ 
tion court: Monday Januaiy 21, 9.30am, Aldine House, New Bailey Street, 
Salford M3. 

Bayo Omoyiola Campaign, c/o Unison, 8 Victoria Street, Liverpool L2 6QJ; 
0151 236 1944; Bayo.Omoyiola.Campaign@ncadc.org.uk 

Stop the terror 

Picket Israeli embassy, Kensington High Street, Saturday January 26, 12 noon. 
Protest against continuing terror inflicted on the Palestinians by the Israeli 
government. Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

No Trident 

National day of protest against arrival of first Trident submarines. Devonport 
nuclear dockyard, Plymouth, Sunday February 3, from 12 noon. Called by lo¬ 
cal anti-nuclear group Cansar, Socialist Alliance and environmental groups. 
Accommodation available. For more information, contact Tony Staunton: 
07803620390; tstaunton@aol.com 

Remember Harney 

Commemoration of George Harney - Chartist, republican, internationalist. Sat¬ 
urday February 16, 3pm, Forum at Greenwich, corner Trafalgar Road/ 
Christchurch Way, London SE10. Trains: Maze Hill (rail). Cutty Sark (DLR). 
Buses: 177,180,188,286,386. 

Invited speakers include Dave Nellist, Ian Page (Lewisham Socialist Party coun¬ 
cillor), Thomas Paine Society, Hobgoblin. Sponsored by Republican Commu¬ 
nist Network. 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job cuts’. 
For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday March 16, 
1 lam-4pm. South Camden Community School, Charrington Street, London 
NW1. £4 waged, £2 unwaged. 020 7791 3138; ofFice@sociahstalhance.net 
Activists meeting: Thursday January 24, 7pm, for those interested in building 
for the conference - room 3b, ULU, Malet Street, London WC1. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD11YL. 


Argentine Solidarity 
Campaign 

Demonstration to support the uprising. Release the prisoners, 
end police repression, cancel the debt. Saturday January 12,12 
noon, outside World Bank offices, New Zealand House, 1 
Haymarket, London Wl. 

Next planning meeting - Tuesday January 15, 7.30pm, Exmouth 
Arms, 1 Starcross Street, London NW1. 
argentinesolidarity@hotmail.com 
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INDIA-PAKISTAN 


Kashmir crisis and 
self-determination 


P reacher Blair impressed no one on 
his junior imperialist tour of Bang¬ 
ladesh, India and Pakistan, which 
ended earlier this week. Announcing he 
had arrived to “cool down” the govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan in their cur¬ 
rent heated dispute was not exactly a 
good start: Blair’s practised arrogance 
(complemented by his firengi sartorial 
efforts) impressed no one on the 
subcontinent. 

With Blair and his homilies gone, how¬ 
ever, the armed forces of India and Paki¬ 
stan still face each other in a higher state 
of tension than has existed at least since 
the last time they went to war 30 years 
ago. There have been short-lived mini¬ 
wars ill that time, like that over Kargil three 
years ago, but nothing approaching the 
present situation. 

Of course, Kashmir is the jewel that 
the two states covet. It has been thus 
since the Hindu monarch of Jammu and 
Kashmir was ‘persuaded’ - what with the 
massed military might of both India and 
Pakistan (including Afghanis) pressing 
on all sides - to place his subjects in the 
hurriedly created India of 1947. 

When five men, allegedly backing 
Kashmiri separation from India, launched 
an attack on India’s parliament building 
on December 13, it ended in their own 
deaths and propelled the Indian govern¬ 
ment toward war with Pakistan, blaming 
its government for “harbouring terror¬ 
ists”. Ministers of India’s extreme right- 
wing administration even suggested that 
it was an attempt to wipe it out. The at¬ 
tack was the ideal pretext they needed to 
roll out the military hardware and chal¬ 
lenge the old foe once and for all, face to 
face and beefed up with weapons of 
mass destruction. Despite both sides 
possessing nuclear capabilities, Indian 
government talk alarmingly claimed that 
India could survive nuclear war but Pa¬ 
kistan would be destroyed. 

Pakistan has controlled Azad (free) 
Kashmir (about a third of its territory, di¬ 
vided from Indian-ruled Kashmir by a 
longstanding ‘line of control’) for many 
years. Apart from fairly brief periods of 
more intense struggles, like the Kargil 
battles, although artillery shells have 
been lobbed between the two sides 
across this ceasefire line on a fairly fre¬ 
quent and almost humdrum basis for 
years, it was only with the ten'orist attack 
on the Indian parliament last month that 
massive military mobilisation at the LOC 
took place. Although the claims are no 
doubt exaggerated somewhat, Pakistani 
military intelligence states that most of 
the Indian army has massed on the line, 
and that military command centres nor¬ 
mally situated around Assam and in the 


Despite the fact that the champagne 
has gone flat, the turkey cold and the 
bank account into the red, 2002 is al¬ 
ready shaping up to be a politically 
significant year. The launch of the 
euro, rebellion on the railways, revo¬ 
lution in Argentina. 

All these events ask questions of 
the left. Will our commonly agreed 
Socialist Alliance policy of ‘Neither 
the pound nor the euro’ remain intact 
or will our allies collapse into parochial 
nationalism? Will we be able to gain 
support for our policy of rail renation¬ 
alisation under workers’ and passen¬ 
gers’ control and link it to a rising tide 
of anger about the state of the net¬ 
work? Will we be able to furnish mean¬ 
ingful solidarity to the Argentine 
working class? 

Underlying all of this is the need to 
draw the left together into deeper 
unity through the SA project. 

The Weekly Worker and any suc- 


west of India have been moved there in 
a manner reminiscent of the last time the 
two countries were at war in 1971. 

While Pakistan suffers under the mili¬ 
tary dictator, general Pervez Musharaf, 
who became president through a coup 
in October 1999, India is supposedly the 
world’s largest democracy (ie, there are 
elections), though with a BJP govern¬ 
ment that includes at the highest levels 
supporters of the fascist RSS (Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh), hindu fanatics 
responsible for assassinating MK (‘Ma¬ 
hatma’ ) Gandhi for being too pro-mus- 
lim. Organiser, the RSS paper, now writes, 
“The time has come to solve the prob¬ 
lem that is Pakistan forever and for all.” 
A leader of the fascist Vishva Hindu 
Parishad (which has, incidentally, re¬ 
ceived finance from Labour-controlled 
local authorities in Britain), another ele¬ 
ment within the BJP firmament, has re¬ 
cently called for nuclear war against 
Pakistan, the “fountainhead of terrorism”. 

Of course, the mling class of neither 
country intends that the people of Kash¬ 
mir should decide their own fate. Paki¬ 
stani politicians have often paid lip 
service to Kashmiri rights, including that 
of self-determination, but when it comes 
down to it they believe that the whole of 
Kashmir should be ruled as part of Paki¬ 
stan (whose founders, after all, placed the 
‘k’ in its name to represent ‘Kashmir’). 

Musharaf has to tread a difficult path 
if he wants to survive. Any Pakistani 
leader seen as abandoning the "freedom 
struggle” in Kashmir would presage his 
own political, and probably bodily, death. 
It is certainly true that muslim groups fos¬ 
tered within Pakistan over the years, 
whether to take over Kashmir or to bol¬ 
ster islamism in Afghanistan, have more 
than a foothold in the state, including the 
military. So Musharaf has been careful to 
maintain that in acting to outlaw a cou¬ 
ple of these groups, “he was continuing 
a process he started last August. He 
wanted to make the point that he was not 
responding to Indian demands” {The 
Daily Telegraph Januaiy 8). He did, how¬ 
ever, suggest in talks with Blair a few days 


cessor will, of course, continue to 
seek the answers to these and other 
questions, while throwing ourselves 
into die fight for a single working class 
party. To do this we need your money. 

The final total for December's fund 
was a paltry £276 - with comrade KM’s 
£20 providing some additional festive 
cheer, but nowhere near enough to 
take us into the black for 2001. Angst 
over the shortfall was, however, dis¬ 
pelled by the bumper new year post. 
Thanks go out to comrades TK (£30), 
CM (£20), ML (£20), GH (£15) and - 
last but no means least - PM with £5. 
So we have made a promising start to 
the year with £90 towards our £450 
monthly target. Let’s ensure that we 
make up for the Christmas shortfall • 
Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


ago that he would be looking in detail at 
a list of 20 ten'orist suspects provided by 
India, though no timescale has been men¬ 
tioned. But so far his official position has 
been that Pakistan’s government cannot 
act on the list until India provides prirna 
facie evidence of the suspects’ 
involvement in terrorist activity. 

Members of the two jihadi groups 
concerned, Lashkar-e-Toiba (Army of the 
Pure), the military wing of the Wahabi 
Dawa-wal-Irshad, and Maulana 
Masood’s Jaish-e-Mohammad (Prophet 
Mohammed’s Army), have been 
rounded up in Pakistan: Musharaf claims 
around 300 have been placed in custody. 
Lashkar-e-Toiba has been fighting with 
the Taliban and al-Qa’eda in Afghani¬ 
stan. So Musharaf can therefore claim to 
India and the west to be doing something, 
while provoking his fundamentalist con¬ 
stituency minimally, but he has failed so 
far to move against the largest funda¬ 
mentalist organisation operating in 
Kashmir, Hizb-ul Mujahedin, which has 
been reportedly taking part in joint op¬ 
erations with Lashkar-e-Toiba since 
1997; this may be because Hizb-ul Mu¬ 
jahedin, allegedly, provides local knowl¬ 
edge to terrorist units run by Pakistan’s 
intelligence service, Inter Services Intel¬ 
ligence (ISI). 

Indian prime minister Vajpayee and his 
government are dissatisfied with 
Musharaf’s approach and are pressing 
him to act against the 20 listed suspects. 
Indian ministers have not been shy in 
making bellicose noises about the need 
for ‘hot pursuit’ of terrorists beyond the 
LOC and into Pakistan proper if 
Musharaf fails to deliver. Certainly, a drive 
by India’s armed forces beyond the line, 
let alone into Pakistan itself, carries the 
real risk of all-out war, including the nu¬ 
clear option. 

Left alternative? 

What of the left in Pakistan and India? In 
India, there is no evidence of any under¬ 
standing of democratic questions such 
as the right of Kashmiris to self-determi¬ 
nation, up to and including independ¬ 
ence. People’s Democracy, weekly paper 
of the mass ‘official’ Communist Party of 
India (Marxist), it is true, went out of its 
way to condemn xenophobic outbursts 
by government supporters in an article 
headed ‘Unfolding of fascist project’ (De¬ 
cember 30), but seems more concerned 
at not being painted with the same bmsh 
as islamic jihadis by respectable society 
than opposing incipient war in a commu¬ 
nist manner. 

So People’s Democracy concentrates 
on advising Vajpayee et al how to be 
more effective rather than on combating 
the Indian state: “The government even 
after having prior intelligence inputs in 
this particular incident [December 13 at¬ 
tack - JG] failed to take any pre-emptive 
measures.” In another article in the same 
issue (‘Tackle terrorist threat without 
war’), it states: “The Indian government 
has a strong case to present before the 
world community. It should demand that 
the United Nations initiate steps against 
the terrorist organisations based in Paki¬ 
stan.” That seems to imply support for a 
UN invasion of Pakistan, following on the 
heels of the USA/UK venture in Afghani¬ 
stan. 

The other mass ‘official communist’ 
party in India, the Communist Party of 
India, is even worse than its breakaway, 
the CPI (M). Immediately the terrorist 
attack took place in New Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 13, the CPI issued a statement in 
which, “The Party pays its respectful 


homage to those policemen who fought 
valiantly against the terrorists and laid 
their lives in defence of our parliament.” 
Parliamentarist to the core, the CPI in sub¬ 
sequent statements has only referred ob¬ 
liquely to the post-December 13 
environment, protesting at ministers 
comparing leftists to cross-border terror¬ 
ists and trying to maintain their bourgeois 
respectability. 

The Communist Party of India (Marx- 
ist-Leninist) also betrays its Stalinite, na¬ 
tional socialist mindset. The CPI (ML) - 
supposedly a Maoist grouping - 
“strongly condemned the attack on In¬ 
dian parliament ... the government 
should come out before the nation with 
the whole truth. ... the nation’s concern 
is about whether the country’s defence, 
security and sovereignty can really be 
safe in the hands of those involved in 
such murky deals” as members of the 
present BJP government. Even while 
condemning a “section of the ruling es¬ 
tablishment ... bent on invoking jingo¬ 
istic passion in the country which will 
(Lilt her aggravate the situation,” the CPI 
(ML) merely sees December 13 as pro¬ 
viding government with an “opportunity 
to distract people’s attention from its 
corruption and criminality” {Weekly News 
Magazine). 

CPI (ML) (Liberation) takes a slightly 
more measured approach that tackles the 
anti-democratic thrust of the Prevention 
of Terrorism Ordinance (POTO) promul¬ 
gated by the BJP government in Octo¬ 
ber in response to the September 11 
attacks in the USA. POTO replicates 
some of the worst trampling of democratic 
rights, such as detention without trial, of 
Indira Gandhi’s legislation in the 1970s, 
which, far from targeting terrorists, was 
used against the working class. POTO 
was renewed on December 30. 

“While condemning the terrorist as¬ 
sault on the Parliament House, it is there¬ 
fore all the more necessary to reject not 
just POTO, but the entire gamut of fas¬ 
cist arguments emanating from the Sangh 
Parivar [reactionary grouping at the core 
of the BJP government’s support] ... 
while it is difficult to eliminate terrorism, 
it is possible to lessen the risks by creat¬ 
ing a political environment that discour¬ 
ages terrorism ... For every genuine 
arrest of a terrorist under POTO, at least 
100 innocent citizens or imaginary terror¬ 
ists would also be subjected to state re¬ 
pression ... We must reject any military 
misadventure and fascist short-circuiting 
of the constitutional rule of law. Without 
a him democratic resolve combined with 
a patient and realistic political handling, 
there can be no reduction of the terrorist 
threat” ( Weekly News Bulletin Decem¬ 
ber 19). 

In a similar vein, the CPI (ML) Red Flag 
said of tiie New Delhi ten'orist attack on 
December 13 that, like the tenorist attack 
on September 11, which permitted the US 
government “to take away the democratic 
rights of US people, it is definite that 
Vajpayee government will utilise this at¬ 
tack to intensify the imposition of its 
communal fascist agenda” (press state¬ 
ment, December 13). 

Pakistan is, of course, without mass 
communist parties of any stripe, and the 
Labour Party Pakistan represents virtu¬ 
ally the only pole of attraction for the 
left cunently. In a recent article entitled 
‘Is India-Pakistan war imminent?’, the 


LPP’s general secretary, Farooq Tariq, 
writes: 

“Pakistan and Indian working class 
has to act and act decisively in the 
present situation. They have to act now. 
They have to reject the excuse of their 
rulers to go for the war. There is no ex¬ 
cuse to start a war. They have to say no 
to war, yes to the peace. The need for a 
peace movement in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent is greater at present than any other 
time in history. The real losers in the war 
between India and Pakistan will be ordi¬ 
nary citizens of both countries. They 
have to pay the price of the war. The rich 
and the capitalist will make money out of 
war and the workers will pay not only 
dearly with cash but with their lives as 
well. They have no safe place or any 
money to leave the country. 

“The Indian and Pakistan economies 
are no more than $400 dollars per capita. 
They both have almost one fifth of the 
world population. They both have more 
than 70% of the world poor. The eco¬ 
nomic impact of this war will be disas¬ 
trous for both. Pakistan’s economy is 
already on the verge of economic col¬ 
lapse despite all the claims of interna¬ 
tional help. The Afghan war has already 
ruined the Pakistan economy. A war 
between India and Pakistan will roll back 
tiie standard of living of the masses to 
an unprecedented level” (http:// 
www.labour.00server.com, December 
31). 

While comrade Tariq quite correctly 
calls clearly for action from the working 
class in both India and Pakistan, unlike 
anything coming from supposed com¬ 
munists in India, he and presumably his 
party still see the tasks to be tackled in 
terms of calls for peace and economistic 
demands. Nowhere do the rights of 
those who live in divided Kashmir appear 
to figure except as pawns to be moved 
around according to the whims and 
power of the two neighbouring states, 
India and Pakistan: they are to be ruled, 
one way or another. A previous Weekly 
Worker article (‘Kashmir and freedom’ 
Weekly Worker January 13 2000) dealt 
with the democratic question of how the 
working class, in Pakistan as well as In¬ 
dia and elsewhere, have a duty to pro¬ 
mote Kashmiri rights. 

The situation is crying out for the 
working class movements in both India 
and Pakistan to take their own independ¬ 
ent line. Unless they do so, rather than 
presenting a challenge to their ruling 
class, they will repeatedly fall in behind 
one section or another of the political 
establishments in their respective coun¬ 
tries. For it is precisely in times of war or 
tiie threat of it that the working class can 
strike home. 

It is an abomination of working class 
politics to suggest that we need to fight 
for peace so we can have ‘normal’ (ie, 
economistic) political struggle. War 
brings instability for the bourgeoisie and 
it is thus the duty of communists wher¬ 
ever war rears its head to make the best 
of it in the only revolutionary way possi¬ 
ble, by fighting for the defeat of our own 
rulers ... by the working class. 

In India and Pakistan the best way to 
oppose the scheming of the ruling class 
is to champion tiie right of the Kashmiris 
to self-determination - a right which both 
states wish to deny • 

Jim Gilbert 


‘Kashmir and freedom’: 

http://www.cpgb.org.uk/worker/318/kashmir.html 
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CURRENCY LAUNCH 

For a democratic Europe! 


Euro celebrations. But how 
should the left respond? 


JL 




Sb 


J anuary 1 2002 marked a significant 
moment in European and world his¬ 
tory. To the strain of Beethoven’s 
‘Ode to joy’ - the official anthem of the 
European Union - the single European 
currency finally came into being. From 
Pmssia to county Kerry, from Lapland to 
Crete, 304 million people are all paying for 
their bread, beer or bananas with identi¬ 
cal banknotes. On new year’s day the 
euro was born. 

There was much satisfaction all round 
within the circles of the European bour¬ 
geoisie. Wim Duisenberg, the Dutch 
president of the European Central Bank, 
declared in Frankfurt: “Our countdown 
is leading towards a new era. By using 
euros, we will give a clear signal of the 
confidence and hope we have in tomor¬ 
row’s Europe.” Even stronger on the hy¬ 
perbole, German chancellor Gerhard 
Schroder emotionally burbled: “We are 
witnessing the dawn of an age that the 
people of Europe have dreamed of for 
centuries: borderless travel and payment 
in a common currency.” 

Put like that, it would seem petty and 
myopic in the extreme to downplay the 
huge significance of E-day - and, indeed, 
who apart from the most rabid national¬ 
ist or xenophobe would be dismayed by 
the prospect of “borderless travel”? 

The prophets of doom were proved 
wrong. January 1 did not usher in chaos 
or financial anarchy. Civilisation did not 
collapse. No, the German or French peo¬ 
ple did not suffer from a collective nerv¬ 
ous breakdown at the thought of losing 
their ‘precious’ national currency - they 
just got on with their business. Money 
is not sentimental or backward-looking. 

From a logistical point of view, the in¬ 
troduction of the euro did of course seem 
a daunting task. Millions upon millions 
of transactions to be ‘recalculated’. How¬ 
ever, minor and surely unavoidable 
glitches aside, Europe is now awash with 
144-billion-euros-worth of the new cur¬ 
rency, covering 12 countries and over 300 
million people. In total, this amounts to 
15 billion banknotes and 50 billion coins. 
If you include those EU member-states 
that have not yet joined the party - Brit¬ 
ain, Sweden and Denmark - and think of 
those countries who look set to come 
into the EU in the relatively near future, 
some 500 million people could be using 
the euro by the end of the decade. It is 
now a real currency - not one that exists 
just in the heads of bankers or EU bu¬ 
reaucrats. What is more, the euro now 
exists in parallel to the US dollar and one 
day could become a serious rival to it. 

Though the Maastricht treaty in 1991 
kick-started the process, the actual euro 
began life on January 1 1999 when 11 
countries, followed shortly afterwards by 
Greece, agreed to surrender their right to 
devalue the currency or alter lending 
rates. From this point on the euro then 
became an electronic or ‘invisible’ cur¬ 
rency available for trading. But from now 
on, if you five in Berlin, Paris or Athens, 
you can make your purchases with the 
real thing - though you still have six 
weeks left to use up your old marks, 
francs, drachmas, etc. After that, dual 
circulation comes to an end and the euro 
is king. 

The notes embody what are imagined 
by the designers to be generic features 
of European architecture and culture 
(bridges, canals, buildings etc). The euro 
coins, however, will retain national im¬ 
ages on one side - Ireland’s Celtic harp, 
Germany’s double-headed eagle, etc. So, 
some comfort - maybe - for the Little 
Irelanders and Little Gennanists. 

Looking at all this, Hugo Young of The 
Guardian commented: “Today the euro 
becomes a fact. Not just a fact but the 
fact of Europe’s daily life. It may have 


been an economic presence for three 
years, but economic facts, when they 
exist in electronic space, remain in the 
realm of the abstract. The kind of fact the 
euro becomes today is a political fact. It 
is an axiom, a precondition of other kinds 
of reality. It is no more destructible than 
the Eiffel Tower: given the aim of mod¬ 
ern terrorists, probably less so. Three 
hundred million people now have to work 
on the assumption that it will never go 
away.” 

He added that the euro “has overcome 
many hazards to get to the point. The cas¬ 
cade of pessimism began with theory. 
The euro should not work, the sceptics 
said, and therefore would not happen. A 
currency cannot be made to bridge na¬ 
tional frontiers. A currency cannot be 
common to different economies. All 
theory says so, and some historical prec¬ 
edents confirm it. The Americans and the 
British were particularly sure of this” 
(Januaiy 1). 

In other words, the ‘impossible’ has 
happened. John Major in 1993 and Nor¬ 
man Lamont in 1995 both ruled out the 
very possibility of a single European cur¬ 
rency. So, of course, did Peter Taaffe of 
the Socialist Party, who categorically 
declared the ‘iron laws’ of Marxism 
proved that the introduction of a single 
European currency was “impossible”, in 
pretty much the same certain way we 
were told previously to lick our lips in an¬ 
ticipation of the “red 90s”. 

It does have to be said that the Tories 
have been shown up just as much as 
Taaffe. In fact, they currently look even 
more stupid than they normally do - what 
with their battle cry, ‘No to the euro’. 
Saying ‘never’ to something that objec¬ 
tively exists and is actually being used 
by millions of people on a daily basis is 
not a particularly clever move. And if 
Duncan Smith thinks the anti-euro card 
does represent some sort of political ace 
up his sleeve, then the man really is a 
complete fool. In search of ‘principle’ (ie, 
those frustratingly elusive votes) the 
Tories have effectively sabotaged them¬ 
selves for the foreseeable future. 

Even The Daily Telegraph , albeit 
rather unconvincingly and hypocriti¬ 
cally, tried not to sound too stridently 
anti-euro, given the growing reality on 
the ground: “Everyone in Britain should 
wish the project well... Yesterday, for the 
first time since his election as Conserva¬ 
tive leader, Iain Duncan Smith attacked 
Labour’s enthusiasm for the single cur¬ 
rency. Until now - wisely, in our view - he 
has avoided the subject, hoping instead 
to convince people that his party is con¬ 
cerned with public seivices. But the euro 


is too important a matter to be left to one 
side for much longeri’ (December 31). 

The euro is coming - whether Duncan 
Smith, The Daily Telegraph or Die So¬ 
cialist likes it or not. Tourists are flood¬ 
ing daily into London with their notes 
and coins. Major high sheet shops have 
to accept the euro or lose out. Therefore 
you can use it in many London branches 
of Boots, Superdrug, Waterstone’s, Gap, 
Dixons, HMV, Marks and Spencer’s, 
Next, Virgin, McDonalds, JD Wether- 
spoons pubs, etc. Naturally, this trend will 
escalate. 

Hardly surprisingly, given these cir¬ 
cumstances, the voices of ‘common 
sense’ can be heard calling for an early 
referendum, as the essential absurdity of 
Britain and British capitalism being stuck 
‘outside’ becomes ever more apparent. 
So, Sir Ken Jackson, joint general secre¬ 
tary of Britain’s second biggest union. 
Amicus - formed from the merger of the 
AEEU and MSF - says four of the chan¬ 
cellor’s five so-called ‘economic tests’ 
have been met, and the fifth, conver¬ 
gence with European economies, will be 
met only once Britain declares that it is 
about to go into the euro. Jackson made 
it clear that he wanted Blair to call a euro 
referendum within the next 18 months - 
indeed, ideally by this autumn. 

Therefore, E-day and its consequences 
pose vital political questions for our So¬ 
cialist Alliance. Are we for or against the 
euro, or do we take a different position? 
Can a struggle to defend the pound and 
hence so-called national sovereignty 
ever advance the struggle for socialism 
and world communism? Or is the euro 
debate ‘irrelevant’ to the working class - 
like die question of the monarchy, as some 
on the left would have us believe. It is 
absolutely essential that the SA comes 
up the right answers - and soon. 

Up to now, if you look at the positions 
adopted by the Socialist Workers Patty - 
the largest component of the SA - things 
have not boded well. Judging by its pre¬ 
vious pronouncements on Ireland and 
Denmark, where it tried to dress up the 
‘anti-euro’ referendums as a form of radi¬ 
cal anti-capitalism, then it would only be 
logical to assume that the SWP will call 
for a ‘no’ vote in the coming British ref¬ 
erendum. 

However, the latest issue of Socialist 
Worker seems to be taking a different line. 
In an editorial article entitled, ‘Euro - the 
real debate’, we can read the following: 
“Supporters of the euro play on the 
genuine feelings of people across Eu¬ 
rope that they do not want a continent 
riven by nationalist divisions which con¬ 
tributed to two world wars. Those in the 


Tory Party who oppose the euro wrap 
themselves in Little Englandism and anti- 
European bigotry while at the same time 
wanting Britain to be drawn even closer 
to the US. 

“But the establishment figures who ar¬ 
gue over the euro are really debating how 
best to organise British and European 
capitalism to compete globally. The euro 
is about drawing together European big 
business and handing more power to 
unelected bankers. It is another route to 
deregulation and privatisation. Public 
spending cuts are built into the rules for 
joining the currency. 

“77 ie answer is not to line up with the 
rival fat cats and privatisers who are 
waving the union jack. People in Argen¬ 
tina have shown how to deal with the 
bankers by rising up and refusing to 
suffer for the sake of profit. Only last 
month 100,000 workers from many coun¬ 
tries in Europe united on the streets of 
the Belgian capital, Bmssels, to demand 
a ‘social Europe’ where the interests of 
ordinary people are protected” (my em¬ 
phasis, January 5). 

This position would seem to herald a 
welcome change. The call “not to line up” 
with those “waving the union jack” can 
only mean, surely, a refusal to vote ‘no’ 
- in flat contradiction to the SWP’s line 
on Ireland and Denmark. Or does it? Why 
does Socialist Worker not map out a plan 
of independent working class action - 
apart, of course, from the (rather abstract, 
in current circumstances) idea of “rising 
up and refusing to suffer for the sake of 
profit”? 

The “real debate” must be about what 
concrete position the SWP - and for that 
matter all the left groups both inside and 
outside the SA - adopts on the euro ref¬ 
erendum. There are by definition only 
three positions which you can adopt 
come referendum day - ‘yes’, ‘no’ or ‘ab¬ 
stain’ (ie, an active boycott). Certain 
political consequences flow directly 
from whatever choice you make. 

To vote ‘yes’ would be to give the seal 
of approval to moves towards a ‘federal’ 
Europe constructed/row above by bank¬ 
ers, technocrats and bourgeois politi¬ 
cians - fundamentally an undemocratic 
Europe. For us communists - as consist¬ 
ent or extreme democrats - that would 
be unthinkable. But equally unthinkable 
would be to blithely vote ‘no’ alongside 
the Little Englanders, xenophobes and 
national bigots. That would be a crime. 
Full stop. Does the left really want to line 
up in the ballot booth behind the 
uncomely figure of Umberto Bossi, 
leader of the federalist-chauvinist 
Northern League, who has described 


the euro as “a conspiracy of commu¬ 
nists, pederasts and freemasons bent 
on devouring Italian sovereignty”? 
Only slightly less appealing is the pros¬ 
pect of handing out ‘no’ leaflets in the 
delightful company of John Redwood 
or BNP leader Nick Griffin. 

The political dangers represented by 
such programmatic confusion over the 
euro/Europe can be easily demon¬ 
strated by a Sex Pistols- style advert 
(circa its 1977 Never mind the bollocks 
LP cover) which has sprung up all over 
London. The poster says, ‘Never mind 
the euro - what about the hospitals?’ 
The frightening thing is that the senti¬ 
ments expressed in that phrase could 
just as easily come from the Tories as 
from the Socialist Labour Party, Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain, International Social¬ 
ist Group, etc - all of whom are 
committed to a ‘no’ vote. 

We do not want to repeat the mistakes 
of the ‘official’ Communist Patty of Great 
Britain, which campaigned for a ‘no’ in 
the 1974 referendum to join the then 
Common Market (as Arthur Scargill, for 
one, still insists on referring to the EU). 
Nor do we - most emphatically - want to 
repeat the ‘Danish experience’, which in 
the November 20 2001 general election 
saw an openly right wing Liberal/Con¬ 
servative coalition government come to 
power - backed by the anti-immigrant, 
anti-euro Peoples Patty (Folkeparti). For 
the first time since 1924 the social demo¬ 
crats are not the biggest political party in 
the country, and the Red Green Alliance 
also saw its (small) parliamentary pres¬ 
ence shrink as well. The obvious benefi¬ 
ciaries of the Danish ‘no’ vote in the 2000 
referendum were the chauvinist, anti¬ 
immigrant right. Though in the topsy¬ 
turvy world of the SWP this vote - in 
tandem with the Irish referendum result 
on the Nice Treaty - only served to “il¬ 
lustrate that there is a strong socialist and 
internationalist case against the EU” ( So¬ 
cialist Worker June 16 2001). 

We need answers for the whole of Eu¬ 
rope, indeed for the whole of the world, 
not just for Britain. In opposition to the 
Europe of the bosses we need a Europe¬ 
wide working class response. We need 
an effective, all-Europe TUC. Why 
should workers in Britain, instead of be¬ 
ing members of Unison, or Amicus, not 
be members of their European equiva¬ 
lent? Even more importantly, we need a 
Socialist Alliance of the European Union, 
coordinated at the highest level possi¬ 
ble. This is the internationalist perspec¬ 
tive we should be fighting for. 

To further that fight, we must campaign 
vigorously for an independent, third 
position in the referendum. Neither ‘yes’ 
nor ‘no’, but an active boycott, calling 
on the working class to mobilise for a 
democratic Europe mn from below. As 
Marxism - and the October Revolution 
itself - teaches us, it is the struggle for 
democracy itself that puts socialism on 
the agenda. Calls for a ‘socialist’ or ‘work¬ 
ers’ Europe, in the absence of such a 
struggle, are mere abstractions. 

• Abolish the Schengen accords. There 
must be the right to leave the EU and the 
right to enter the EU. 

• For EU industrial unions. All officials 
to be elected and accountable. 

• For an EU minimum wage and social 
and unemployment benefits. A maxi¬ 
mum 35-hour week. 

• Not a single euro, not a man or a woman 
for the EU’s armed forces. 

• Abolish the council of minister and the 
EU commission. 

• For a democratic EU. Elect a constitu- 
ent assembly of the EU on the basis of 
universal suffrage and proportional 
representation • 

Eddie Ford 
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DEBATE 


A communist morality 


A s Marxists and revolutionaries all our 
work has in essence one fundamen¬ 
tal aim: to help bring about the self¬ 
emancipation of the working class and 
thereby the liberation of humanity as a whole 
from the alienation, oppression and all the 
other anti-human shit that is inseparable 
from the capitalist mode of production. That 
is why the CPGB is adamant that the crea¬ 
tion of a united party of the working class 
should be at the top of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s political agenda. Only a united, Marx¬ 
ist party fighting on the basis of a clear, 
revolutionary programme can with time mo¬ 
bilise the forces necessary to bring our class 
out of the atomised and demoralised state in 
which it finds itself in the current period of 
reaction that has followed the collapse of ‘of¬ 
ficial’ communism. 

That this goal of human liberation is self- 
evidently a good one - indeed, that it repre¬ 
sents the only avenue of escape for 
humankind from the threat of barbarism un¬ 
der the conditions of global capitalist he¬ 
gemony - is surely self-evident. It is something 
supremely worth living and, if necessary, dy¬ 
ing for. To this writer, therefore, it seems equally 
self-evident that our goal and the struggle that 
we wage to achieve it have an intrinsically 
moral content. 

Historically, however, the relationship be¬ 
tween Marxism and morality has been the 
subject of much controversy. In the writings 
of Marx and Engels, for example, we fmd no 
systematic treatment of the subject. Where 
they touch on moral questions at all, it is over¬ 
whelmingly a question of exposing the illu¬ 
sory, class-based nature of bourgeois morality, 
with its claims to constitute an eternal, un¬ 
changing and supernaturally sanctioned 
code of principles and conduct, whose ideo¬ 
logical purpose is actually to maintain and 
defend existing relations of property and 
power. Yet, as we have seen, the moral indig¬ 
nation felt and expressed by Marx and Engels 
at what capitalism was doing to human be¬ 
ings is unambiguous. 

Kautsky 

The first Marxist theoreticians were divided 
on the question. If Marxist theory constitutes 
a scientific, empirical, essentially descriptive 
demonstration of how the ultimate victory of 
the proletariat in its struggle with capitalism 
was historically ‘inevitable’, that in some 
sense it ‘must’ happen, then what need could 
there be for any kind of normative or impera¬ 
tive moral argument to bolster the class's fight 
for emancipation? Kautsky’s somewhat de- 
tenninist, neo-Darwinian and scientistic inter¬ 
pretation of the classics, particularly his 
reading of Engels, led him in such works as 
Ethics and the materialist conception of his¬ 
tory (1907) to the conclusion that irresistible 
economic necessity rendered the moral case 
for socialism at best redundant, because it in¬ 
volved what seemed to Kautsky an insoluble 
dichotomy between facts and values. 

Kautsky was reacting to the influence of 
neo-Kantianism in Austrian and German 
Marxist circles. The position of the neo- 
Kantians, exemplified by the thinking of such 
theorists as the German Karl Vorlander, was, 
to put it rather crudely, that there existed a 
sort of moral vacuum in Marxist theory which 
Kantian ethics could fill. Many of Marx’s 
statements were heavily value-laden, but he 
had never got round to expounding the 
moral basis on which socialism was not just 
historically inevitable but ethically desirable: 
that which ‘must’ be also ‘should’ be. As 
Vorlander put it, “Precisely because Marxism 
... as a social historical theory must neces¬ 
sarily exclude the ethical standpoint, it is, in 
our opinion, all the more essential for the 
foundation and justification of socialism to 
take into account this complementary stand¬ 
point, which was and is an integral element 
in the history of socialist ideas and even more 
in socialist practice”. “Socialism can divorce 
itself from ethics neither historically nor logi¬ 
cally, neither theoretically nor factually” (K 
Vorlander Marx und Kant Vienna 1904, p23). 


In the last of three articles Michael Malkin argues that our ethics must be 
based on the needs of the class stmggle 


Objectively, although it would be crude to 
see them as mere reformists, the thinking of 
Vorlander and his colleagues among the 
German neo-Kantians amounted to a desire 
to give Marxist theory an ethical socialist 
foundation, which inevitably would raise se¬ 
rious questions about, for example, the role 
of revolution and especially revolutionary 
violence in the class struggle. 

Kantian influence was also a factor with 
Austro-Marxists like Max Adler and Otto 
Bauer, but they flatly rejected the notion that 
socialism required any kind of ethical foun¬ 
dation or justification. Adler, for example, ar¬ 
gued in Kautskian terms that, “according to 
the Marxist conception of socialism, it does 
not come about because it is ethically justi¬ 
fied but because it is causally produced ...” 
in so far as “socialised man... is finally driven 
by formal-teological causality to realise what 
he considers to be morally justified” (M Adler 
Kant und der Marxismus Berlin 1925, p64). 
Bauer likewise maintained that Marx had sci¬ 
entifically “demonstrated that, in capitalist 
society, the proletariat was bound to want 
socialism as the only possibility of escaping 
exploitation; that it can attain its goal be¬ 
cause the concentration of property has 
made possible the appropriation of the instru¬ 
ments of labour as social property; that the 
working class will attain its goal, because it 
becomes the overwhelming majority of the 
population” (O Bauer, ‘Marxismus und Ethic' 
Neue Zeit XXIV, p80ff). 

In short, the ‘orthodox’, ‘Kautskyite’ oppo¬ 
nents of neo-Kantianism in the workers’ 
movement, as well as the most prominent 
Austro-Marxists, thought that introducing 
any kind of moral imperative into the argument 
for socialism was supererogatory. We find the 
same position in the writings of GV Plekhanov 
and of Lenin, though in the latter case, as we 
shall see, there seems to be a significant 
change of emphasis in the period after 1917, 
specifically in the early 1920s. 

With Plekhanov, for example, we find a re¬ 
statement of an essentially determinist posi¬ 
tion that essentially precludes any ethical or 
moral considerations: “When a class longing 
for emancipation brings about a social revo¬ 
lution, it acts in a way which is more or less 
appropriate to the desired end; and in any 
case, its activity is the cause of that revolu¬ 
tion. But the activity, together with all the as¬ 
pirations which have brought it about, is itself 
the effect of economic evolution, and there¬ 
fore is itself determined by necessity” (GV 
Plekhanov Fundamental problems of Marx¬ 
ism 1908, p92f). 

Lenin, for his own sound political reasons, 
was a strident opponent of the ultimately re¬ 
formist content of ethical socialism. In one of 
his polemics against the Narodniks, for exam¬ 
ple, he agreed with Sombart that in Marxism 
there was “not a grain of ethics from begin¬ 
ning to end .. .Theoretically, it [Marxism] sub¬ 
ordinates the ‘ethical standpoint’ to the 
‘principle of causality’: in the practice, it re¬ 
duces to the class struggle” (VI Lenin, ‘The 
economic content of Narodism’ CIV' Vo I 1, 
Moscow 1966, p421). 

Underlying the whole argument between 
‘Kautskyite’ orthodoxy and the neo-Kantians 
was a debate about the dichotomy between 
facts and values. Neither side seems to have 
appreciated the subtle transcendence of this 
dichotomy in Marx’s own philosophical con¬ 
ception of the unique role of the proletariat, 
nor did they grasp that this conception itself 
contained the kernel of what can only be 
called a specifically communist moral vision 
of emancipation. 

Let us recall once again that pregnant pas¬ 
sage in one of Marx’s seminal early writings: 
“Man is the highest being for man”; hence 
the “categorical imperative to overthrow all cir¬ 


cumstances in which man is humiliated, en¬ 
slaved, abandoned and despised” (D 
McLellan [ed] Karl Marx: selected writings 
Oxford 1977, p69 - hereafter KMSW). The 
unique, privileged role assigned by Marx to 
the working class cannot be overestimated. 
As the living embodiment of both the subject 
and object of history, it is the working class 
that can and will in the course of struggle bring 
about the recovery by humankind of its lost 
humanity, restoring to itself what in his early 
writings Marx spoke of in Hegelian/ 
Feuerbachian terms as its “species being” 
( Gattungswesen ). 

As Kolakowski puts it, “The conscious¬ 
ness of the working class actually is the proc¬ 
ess of the revolutionary transformation of 
society: it is not a reservoir of information, first 
acquired and then put into practical use, but 
is the self-knowledge of the new society, in 
which the historical process coincides with 
awareness of that process ... the conscious¬ 
ness of the proletariat is the self-awareness 
of humanity recovering its lost nature (a na¬ 
ture that really exists, not a normative [moral - 
MM] ideal. This consciousness cannot be 
divided into a descriptive or informational 
aspect and a normative or imperative one. The 
act by which men become aware of their own 
being, or return to their own essence, is a self- 
affirmation of humanity and, as such, cannot 
be reduced to awareness of the natural inevi¬ 
tability of the historical process or to a nor¬ 
mative ideal, or to a combination of these two 
... Marx’s real view ... was that in the revolu¬ 
tionary activity of the proletariat the opposi¬ 
tion between necessity and freedom ceased 
to exist” (L Kolakowski Main currents of 
Marxism Vol 2, Oxford 1978, pp41-2). 

It was actually Lukacs who made clear that 
the singular role assigned by Marx to the 
working class in history effectively did away 
with the apparent dichotomy between facts 
and values. The self-awareness and self- 
knowledge of the working class acquired in 
and through its struggle for liberation com¬ 
prehends a process whereby knowledge of 
the world of necessity is inextricably linked 
with revolutionising that world in a way that 
reasserts the fundamental values of what it 
means to be human, values that uphold the 
“categorical imperative to overthrow all cir¬ 
cumstances in which man is humiliated, en¬ 
slaved, abandoned and despised”. 

Hence Lukacs’s observation that the “ulti¬ 
mate objective of communism is the construc¬ 
tion of a society in which freedom of morality 
will take the place of the constraints of Recht 
in the regulation of all behaviour" (G Lukacs, 
‘The role of morality in communist produc¬ 
tion’, in R Livingstone [ed] Political writings 
1919-29 London 1972, p48). Here, by the way, 
we see the origin and the justification for 
Lukes’s paradox which we examined in earlier 
articles (Weekly Worker December 13, 2002). 

First and foremost, the self-emancipation 
of the working class, and with it of all human¬ 
ity, is an emancipation from the alienation 
that, as we all know, is inseparable from wage 
slavery and the very nature of the labour 
process under capitalism: “Labour is exter¬ 
nal to the worker ... in his labour he does not 
affirm himself but denies himself, does not 
develop freely his mental and physical en¬ 
ergy but mortifies his body and ruins his 
mind. The worker therefore only feels him¬ 
self outside his work and in his work feels 
outside himself’ (K Marx, ‘Economic and 
philosophical manuscripts’ MECW Vol 3, 
London 1976, p274); ‘The more the worker 
spends himself, the more powerful becomes 
the alien world of objects which he creates 
over and against himself, the poorer he him¬ 
self - his inner world - becomes, the less be¬ 
longs to him as his own ... his labour 
becomes an object, an external existence, ex¬ 
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isting outside him, independently, as some¬ 
thing alien to him ... a power on its own con¬ 
fronting him as something hostile and alien” 
(ibid p272). 

Debased 

Founded on the basis of production not for 
genuine need but for profit, the capitalist sys¬ 
tem, with its fundamentally conflictual social 
relations that acquire a “fetish-like form”, en¬ 
genders a situation in which both individuals 
as such, and in their relations with other hu¬ 
man beings, inevitably become “debased, 
enslaved, forsaken and despicable beings”. 
Restoring humankind’s “species being” 
hence means restoring that collectivity of 
social labour within which, and only within 
which, the powers and talents of individuals 
can truly flourish: “Only within the commu¬ 
nity has each individual the means of culti¬ 
vating his gifts in all directions; hence 
personal freedom becomes possible only 
within the community’ ’ (K Marx, F Engels, ‘The 
German ideology’ MECWWo\ 5. London 1976, 

p86). 

Marx and Engels saw humankind as evolv¬ 
ing towards the goal of real human freedom, a 
category defined in terms of the Hegelian 
notion that freedom is the recognition of ne¬ 
cessity. What does this mean? Basically, that 
our growing understanding of the workings 
of nature and of society gives us the scope to 
employ natural and social forces in order to 
create a society in which all human beings 
have the means to develop their full poten¬ 
tial. The point, however, is that mere ‘under¬ 
standing’ is not enough. In order to unleash 
the forces capable of freeing it from the domi¬ 
nation of capital, the working class must fight 
for its emancipation in class struggle. 

As we know from the Grundrisse, to be a 
truly human being is to be a social being, part 
of a free and democratic collective engaged 
in that social labour whereby we furnish our¬ 
selves with life’s material and spiritual neces¬ 
sities by using every facet of our physical, 
mental and spiritual powers. We should not 
forget that under class societies - all of which 
are characterised by the appropriation of the 
surplus product by a ruling elite - it is not only 
we, the workers, but the capitalists themselves 
and their myrmidons who are alienated: ie, 
bereft of the possibility of being fully human. 

Hence Marx’s intrinsically moral stress on 
the necessity of creating a classless society 
of freely associating producers who, by col¬ 
lectively satisfying their needs through social 
labour, can finally become real, human, 
rounded individuals. You do not need to be 
a Marxist to recognise that the capitalist mode 
of production represents the very antithesis 
of this vision of humanity’s potential. Driven 
by the competitive necessity of creating ever 
more value and profit, capitalism’s ceaseless 
compulsion to develop the forces of produc¬ 
tion can only bring about the alienation, the 
atomisation, the physical and mental dehu¬ 
manisation of the vast majority of humankind. 

“What is wealth other than the universal¬ 
ity of individual needs, capacities, pleasure, 
productive forces, etc, created through uni¬ 
versal exchange? The full development of hu¬ 
man mastery over the forces of nature, as well 
of humanity’s own nature? The absolute work¬ 
ing out of his creative potentialities ... which 
makes the development of all human powers 
as such the end in itself?” (K Marx Grundrisse 
London 1983, p488); “Socialised man, the as¬ 
sociated producers, rationally regulating their 
interchange with nature, bringing it under their 
common control, instead of being mled by it 
as by the blind forces of nature; and achiev¬ 
ing this with the least expenditure of energy 
and under conditions most favourable to, and 
worthy of, human nature” (K Marx Capital 
Vol 3, Moscow 1962. p800). 
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Beyond this sphere of production, which 
“still remains a realm of necessity”, there “be¬ 
gins that development of human energy 
which is an end in itself the true realm of free¬ 
dom, which however can only blossom forth 
with this realm of necessity as its basis” (my 
emphasis ibid). 

Marx's vision, therefore, is of the develop¬ 
ment of the richness of human nature as an 
end in itself. The fundamental precondition 
for this development must, as we have seen, 
be the abolition of alienation, which only the 
smashing of the capitalist mode of production 
can bring about. 

The supersession of capitalism by social¬ 
ism will make it possible for the first time for 
human beings to live in a way that befits their 
humanity: first, in terms of the self-realisation 
of individuals and the full development of their 
powers within the context of social labour: ie, 
“the rich individuality which is as all-sided in 
its production as in its consumption, and 
whose labour therefore no longer appears as 
labour but as the full development of activity 
itself, in which natural necessity in its direct 
form has disappeared, because a historically 
created need has taken the place of a natural 
one” (KMarx Gnmdrisse London 1983, p325). 
Secondly, by abolishing the intrinsic antago¬ 
nisms and contradictions inherent in the class 
system and the capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion, socialism creates the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing rational and harmonious social 
relations - the conflicting interests of bour¬ 
geois civil society are replaced by a genuine 
collective. 

‘Amoralism’ 

So long as capitalism and class society con¬ 
tinue to exist, morality will, as Engels points 
out, remain class morality in so far as it em¬ 
bodies the mling class’s ideological justifica¬ 
tion for its continuing dominance in terms of 
property and power. By contrast, “a really 
human morality, which stands above class an¬ 
tagonisms and above any recollection of 
them becomes possible only at a stage of 
society which has not only overcome class 
antagonisms but has even forgotten them in 
practical life” (F Engels Anti-DUring Moscow 
1947.pl 18). 

Any coherent Marxist account of morality 
- including, obviously, the elucidation of a 
communist ethic - must start by recognising 
the centrality of class and the class struggle. 
Trotsky makes the point succinctly: “ The 
‘amoralism’ of Lenin - that is, his rejection of 
supra-class morals - did not hinder him from 
remaining faithful to one and the same ideal 
throughout his life; from devoting his whole 
being to the cause of the oppressed; from 
maintaining an attitude untainted by the least 
superiority to an ‘ordinary’ worker, to a de¬ 
fenceless woman, to a child. Does it not seem 
that ‘amoralism’ in the given case is only a 
pseudonym for a higher, human morality?” (L 
Trotsky, ‘Their morals and ours’, in The new 
international June 1938). 

Lenin’s own most eloquent delineation of 
the communist ethic is to be found in the text 
of a speech he gave to the 3rd All-Russian 
Congress of the Komsomol on October 21920. 
I make no apology for quoting extensively 
from this document, since it raises issues of 
vital importance. 

To begin with, Lenin says that, “The entire 
purpose of training, educating and teaching 
the youth of today should be to imbue them 
with communist ethics ” (my emphasis, VI 
Lenin CW Vol 31, Moscow 1966, p291). He 
goes on to ask: “But is there such a thing as 
communist ethics? Is there such a thing as 
communist morality? Of course, there is. It is 
often suggested that we have no ethics of our 
own; very often the bourgeoisie accuse us 
communists of rejecting all morality. This is a 
method of confusing the issue, of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the workers and peasants. 

“In what sense do we reject ethics, reject 
morality? In the sense given to it by the bour¬ 
geoisie, who based ethics on god’s command¬ 
ments. On this point, of course, we say that 
we do not believe in god, and that we know 
perfectly well that the clergy, landowners and 
the bourgeoisie invoked the name of god so 
as to further their own interests as exploiters. 
Or, instead of basing ethics on the command¬ 
ments ... of god, they based it on idealist or 
semi-idealist phrases, which always 
amounted to something very similar to god’s 
commandments. 

“We reject any morality based on extra-hu¬ 


man or extra-class concepts. We say that this 
is deception, dupeiy, stultification of the work¬ 
ers and peasants in the interests of the land- 
owners and capitalists. We say that our 
morality is entirely subordinated to the inter¬ 
ests of the proletariat’s class struggle ... That 
is why we say that to us there is no such thing 
as a morality that stands outside human soci¬ 
ety ... Morality is what serves to destroy the 
old exploiting society and to unite all the work¬ 
ing people around the proletariat, which is 
building up a new, communist society ... 

“To a communist all morality lies in this 
united discipline and conscious mass strug¬ 
gle against the exploiters. We do not believe 
in an eternal morality and we expose the false¬ 
ness of all the fables about morality” (ibid 
p291ff). 

In terms of Marxian theory and philosophy, 
Lenin’s approach is, of course, absolutely 
correct. The Russian proletariat, as the uni¬ 
versal class whose self-emancipation was 
both a precondition for, and synonymous 
with, the liberation of humanity as a whole, 
was engaged in a life and death struggle 
against the forces of reaction: both the domes¬ 
tic enemies of communism and a concerted 
intervention by imperialists from abroad. In 
this context, it was both theoretically logical 
and in practice a matter of dire necessity that 
communist morality should be “entirely sub¬ 
ordinated” to the interests of a class struggle 
on whose outcome the whole future of hu¬ 
manity was seen, correctly, to depend. 

Yet, with the benefit of hindsight, the grave 
dangers inherent in this logic are clear. The 
interests of the working class in its struggle 
against capital are paramount in determining 
the content of communist morality. Tme. But 
how - concretely - are these class interests 
themselves specifically to be determined? In¬ 
evitably, one must conclude, by the vanguard 
political organisation of the working class: ie, 
by the Communist Party. So long as the Party 
itself is permeated at every level by free, open, 
democratic and genuinely accountable struc¬ 
tures, this paradigm holds good. But what 
happens if the party degenerates, becomes 
bureaucratised and stultified to the point 
where it represents not the interests of the 
working class (and humanity) as a whole, but 
the interests of a new elite? Then ‘communist 
morality’, far from being the ethical basis of 
the struggle for human liberation, becomes its 
opposite - merely tire ideological justification 
for a new foim of slavery. 

Small wonder, in the light of the historical 
experience of Stalinism, that many sincere so¬ 
cialists remain deeply sceptical about commu¬ 
nist morality as a category and about its 
practical implications. There is no sharper 
context in which to examine this dilemma than 
that of the thorny question about the relation¬ 
ship between means and ends, particularly in 
relation to the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution and its aftermath. 

No violence 

For ethical socialists it is generally axiomatic 
that each and every human life is precious. 
They may - indeed many of them do - sub¬ 
scribe to a more or less Marxian analysis of 
the class nature of society, the reality of the 
class struggle and so forth, but on ethical 
grounds (in a way, like their neo-Kantian fore¬ 
bears) they eschew the idea that a socialist 
revolution - in reality the only means of smash¬ 
ing the hegemony of capital and liberating the 
oppressed and alienated majority of human 
beings - should involve violence, perhaps 
even bloody civil war. For these good-hearted 
people, socialism and the liberation of the 
working class from wage slavery must either 
be achieved along the parliamentary road or, 
one must assume, by means of some kind of 
velvet revolution in the course of which the 
ruling class politely accepts its redundancy 
and gives up all its property and power with¬ 
out demur. 

To begin with, let us remind ourselves of 
what Engels had to say on the subject: “a revo¬ 
lution is certainly the most authoritarian thing 
that there is. It is the act whereby one part of 
the population imposes its will on the other 
part by means of rifles, bayonets and cannon 
- authoritarian means if ever there were any; 
and if the victorious party does not want to 
have fought in vain, it must maintain this rule 
by means of the tenor which its amis inspire 
in the reactionaries” (‘On authority’, K Marx, 
F Engels Selected works Vol 1, Moscow 1962, 
p639). 


In her prison cell in 1918, Rosa Luxemburg 
wrote a pamphlet that still constitutes an im¬ 
portant document when it comes to consid¬ 
ering not just the political but the moral 
relationship between means and ends in revo¬ 
lutionary struggle. From a position of funda¬ 
mental, if agonising and deeply critical support 
for the Bolsheviks, Luxemburg acknowledges 
that the October revolution took place “un¬ 
der the hardest conceivable conditions”, 
“conditions of bitter compulsion and neces¬ 
sity”. Nor was she under any illusions about 
the fact that the revolution had to defend it¬ 
self against counterrevolutionary attacks in 
order merely to survive. 

But what concerned her was that in the 
course of its life or death conflict against re¬ 
action, the Bolshevik revolution would elevate 
real objective necessities into socialist norms, 
that the Bolsheviks could make a virtue out 
of necessity and transform temporary tactical 
expediency into a systematic reign of terror. 
Her most vehement criticisms are directed 
against the dissolution of the constituent 
assembly, restrictions on voting rights, press 
freedom, the rights of association and assem¬ 
bly and so forth. 

As Luxemburg saw it, Lenin’s “elimination 
of democracy” under the unique conditions 
of the revolutionary situation had furnished 
a remedy that was “worse than the disease it 
is supposed to cure; for it stops up the very 
living source from which alone can come the 
correction of all the innate shortcomings of 
social institutions. That source is the active, 
untrammelled, energetic political life of the 
broadest masses of the people” (R Luxemburg, 
‘The Russian revolution’, in The Russian revo¬ 
lution and Leninism or Marxism? Michigan 
1961,p63). 

While accepting that socialism requires cer¬ 
tain prerequisites in terms of the use of force 

- for example, in the expropriation of the ex¬ 
ploiters - Luxemburg contends that socialism 
itself can never simply be imposed by decree: 
‘The public life of societies with limited free¬ 
dom is so poverty-stricken, so miserable, so 
rigid, so unfruitful, precisely because, through 
the exclusion of democracy, it cuts off its liv¬ 
ing source of all spiritual riches and progress” 
(ibid p72). 

By contrast, Kautsky’s condemnation of 
the means employed by the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution in order to attain its ends, most nota¬ 
bly in his work Terrorism and communism, 
was conceived not from a revolutionary but 
from a totally reformist perspective. Unlike 
Luxemburg, who lived and died as a revolu¬ 
tionary, Kautsky had become an advocate 
of the illusory parliamentary road to social¬ 
ism. Hence his accusation that what the 
Bolsheviks were doing was “transforming 
what should have been the social struggle 
for liberty, and for the raising of the whole of 
humanity on a higher plane, into an outbreak 
of bitterness and revenge, which led to vast 
abuses and tortures”. The Bolsheviks had 
got it all wrong because they had failed to 
remember that “the abolition of any form of 
oppression and exploitation” could only 
proceed under advanced economic condi¬ 
tions and that “wherever socialism does not 
appear to be possible on a democratic basis, 
and where the majority of the people rejects 
it, its time has not yet fully come” (K Kaut¬ 
sky Terrorismus und Kommunismus: ein 
Beitrag zur Naturgeschichte der Revolution 
p220). 

Since Kautsky believed that the whole en¬ 
terprise was ill-conceived and premature, and 

- more to the point - that it failed completely to 
fit into his own schema, conceived in the com¬ 
fort of his study, we hear nothing from Kaut¬ 
sky about the enormous pressures and 
dangers which so evidently confronted the 
nascent revolution. Like a good ethical social¬ 
ist or liberal (the temis are most often objec¬ 
tively interchangeable) Kautsky chose to 
believe that in the fullness of time and with all 
the right conditions the proletariat would at¬ 
tain its goal of emancipation through a peace¬ 
ful, parliamentary process, that the ruling class 
would eventually get tired with the business 
of extracting value and profit from its wage 
slaves and would dutifully hand over the keys 
of the business to its historical successor. The 
main point, in good liberal fashion, was to keep 
your own hands clean: “One should just as 
little strive to defend one’s principles by sur¬ 
rendering them, as to defend one’s life by 
sacrificing what gives that life content and 
purpose” (ibid p210). 


At least Rosa Luxemburg’s critique came 
from die pen of a genuine revolutionary, whose 
commitment to active, mass democracy had 
nothing to do widi the liberal exigencies of the 
ballot box. But she too, given her isolation from 
events, could not and did not come to terms 
with the real problem of means and ends as 
an ethical dilemma in the most acute condi¬ 
tions of revolutionary struggle. 

The Bolsheviks’ response to the critiques 
of Luxemburg and Kautsky came, of course, 
from the pens of Lenin and Trotsky, the lat¬ 
ter’s Terrorism and communism (1920) be¬ 
ing perhaps the most trenchant riposte to 
Kautsky. It is, needless to say, somewhat 
poignant as well as ironic that perhaps the 
most intransigent defender of Bolshevik ter¬ 
ror should in due course become its most no¬ 
table victim. Certainly, in its passionate 
intensity, this work demonstrates Trotsky’s 
unsurpassed literary gifts. 

On the Bolsheviks’ suppression of the me¬ 
dia, for example, he writes that, “The Phari¬ 
sees of democracy speak with indignation 
of the repressive measures of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment, of the closing of newspapers, of 
arrests and shooting ... but our problem is 
to throttle the class lie of the bourgeoisie and 
to achieve the class truth of the proletariat. 
We are fighting a life and death struggle. The 
press is a weapon not of an abstract society 
but of two irreconcilable, aimed and contend¬ 
ing sides. We are destroying the press of the 
counterrevolution, just as we destroyed its 
fortified positions ... and its intelligence sys¬ 
tem”. The terror is a “weapon utilised against 
a class, doomed to destruction, which does 
not wish to perish” and without the terror 
“the Russian bourgeoisie would throttle us 
long before the coming revolution in Europe” 
(L Trotsky Terrorism and communism 
Michigan 1961, ppl80, 80). 

Who can read the last phrase, “the coming 
revolution in Europe”, without feeling the most 
profound pathos? But the Trotsky of 1920 had 
no doubt about the moral as well as the politi¬ 
cal necessity of the terror: “Who aims at the 
end cannot reject the means. The struggle 
must be carried on with such intensity as ac¬ 
tually to guarantee the supremacy of the pro¬ 
letariat. If the socialist revolution requires 
dictatorship - ‘ the sole foim in which the pro¬ 
letariat can achieve control of the state’ [a quo¬ 
tation from Kautsky - MM] - it follows that 
the dictatorship must be guaranteed at all 
cost” (ibid p46). 

Some years later, writing in exile, Trotsky, 
while adhering to an orthodox Marxist posi¬ 
tion on the essentially class nature of moral¬ 
ity, significantly qualified his judgement in 
one respect: “A means can be justified only 
by its end. But the end in turn needs to be 
justified. From the Marxist point of view, 
which expresses the historical interests of the 
proletariat, the end is justified if it leads to 
extending the power of man over nature and 
to the abolition of the power of man over 
man ... That is permissible ... which really 
leads to the liberation of mankind. Since this 
end can only be achieved through revolu¬ 
tion, the liberating morality of the proletariat 
is necessarily endowed with a revolutionary 
character ... It deduces a rule for conduct 
from the laws of development of society, thus 
primarily from the class struggle, this law of 
all laws” (L Trotsky, ‘Their morals and ours’, 
in Marxist versus liberal views on morality 
New York 1969, p37). 

The emphasis, in view of Trotsky’s and 
our own bitter historical experience, must 
naturally be on the phrase, “that which re¬ 
ally leads to the liberation of mankind”: lib¬ 
eration from all forms of alienation and 
oppression; a liberation that, yes, can only 
and must be achieved through the revolu¬ 
tionary self-activity and self-emancipation of 
the working class in overthrowing the con¬ 
ditions of its exploitation. 

There is indeed an intrinsic moral content 
to our struggle for the self-emancipation of the 
working class, a moral imperative that derives 
from Marx’s own philosophical and political 
vision of a world free of alienation and oppres¬ 
sion in all its forms. But let us never forget, in 
the light of history, that, to use Rosa Luxern- 
burg’s words, it is democracy, the “living 
source of all spiritual riches and progress", the 
“active, untrammelled, energetic political life 
of the broadest masses of the people”, that is 
the ultimate, the only cornerstone on which a 
truly free and moral human society can be 
founded • 
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SOCIALISM AND WAR 


In humanity’s name 

In this edited version of his speech to a CPGB school in December, leading Socialist Alliance 
member Mike Marqusee argues for socialists to adopt an ethical approach in opposition to war 


T he left - both Marxist and non- 
Marxist - has been bedevilled in its 
approach to a number of recent 
wars by a residual habit of looking for 
heroes and villains, good guys and bad 
guys, and a hierarchy of worthiness of 
support and worthiness of victory or 
defeat. There is a perception that Marx¬ 
ists always take sides in wars. I think that 
is reducing war to the status of a football 
match. I see nothing in Marxism that can 
be interpreted in that way. 

This simplistic thinking leads to the 
conclusion that either the USA is so 
wicked and evil that we must support 
anyone who resists or opposes it, or 
even appears to resist or oppose it; or, 
on the other hand the Taliban, or variants 
or islamic fundamentalism are so wicked, 
reactionary and evil that even US impe¬ 
rialism is better than that. I think both of 
these positions are illogical and immoral. 

There is a longstanding socialist cri¬ 
tique of warfare itself, which predates 
Marx, although he certainly echoed it. It 
can be traced right back through Tho¬ 
mas Paine to the Levellers. It is both an 
ethical and a class-based critique. While 
it has things in common with a pacifist 
position, it is not the same as that: it is a 
rationalist and humanist position. I have 
no interest in any Marxism that is not 
humanism, which I regal'd as a betrayal 
of the working class. 

We know from history that it is poor 
and working class people who bear the 
brunt of the suffering in nearly all wars. 
Wars are made by ruling elites in their 
own interests, employing various means 
of mobilisation, including deception and 
cynicism, to do that. They organise and 
manage these wars in their interests, be¬ 
cause they do not pay the price with few 
exceptions. Working class people pay 
the price on both sides; and, more gen¬ 
erally, the price is paid with a diminution 
of class politics and working class inter¬ 
nationalism. 

Which is one reason why the achieve¬ 
ment of a society without war, and with¬ 
out violence in a broader sense, has 
always been one of the key aims of so¬ 
cialists. They have said socialism is the 
only way we can get rid of it. The scourge 
of warfare in Europe, in modem times, and 
throughout the rest of the world in recent 
times, is an intense and intimate reality 
for hundreds of millions of people. And 
it makes it impossible to pursue the aims 
of social justice and socialism. I think that 
we should insist again and again that we 
will not have a world in peace until we 
have a world that is based on egalitarian 
and socialist sharing of resources under 
democratic control. 

One of the basic arguments which 
should be applied, not just to acts of war 
as classically defined, but also to the 
deployment of violence in general, is that, 
given the certainty of destruction and 
human tragedy implied in any act of war, 
whether its cause is right, whether it is 
necessary or not, let us be clear that it 
implies appalling tragedy and suffering 
that one would rather not see happen¬ 
ing; given that, one has to be reasonably 
certain that the outcome of any act of war 
will be preferable to not going to war. This 
is not a Marxist argument, but I think it is 
an argument that Marxists should accept 
as part of their overall critique. It seems 
to be simply rational. It is the way that 
thoughtful people actually live their lives. 
A compassionate person who looks at 
thek neighbours without hostility or an¬ 
tagonism will ask, ‘Before I engage in an 


act of violence, is there an alternative?’ - 
violence is clearly a bad, destructive, 
wasteful thing in itself. 

It is quite clear that what some people 
call the liberal elite - people who write lead¬ 
ers in newspapers and comment in the 
media - has quite clearly abandoned this 
rational position. There is an unthinking 
acceptance of warfare as a method of 
imposing one’s will or resolving prob¬ 
lems, which leads to the embrace of mili¬ 
tarism in the media and its spread in 
public culture in general. In the United 
States leading commentators are now 
openly talking about the acceptability of 
torture in pursuit of national aims. It is 
openly said that war crimes are OK if your 
side commits them. These arguments 
have to be answered, and they cannot 
be answered simply by saying that your 
side is wrong and the other side is right. 
They can only be answered within a 
wider humanist and, I think. Marxist dis¬ 
course. 

Human cost 

Therefore it is right for both the Social¬ 
ist Alliance and the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition to emphasise the human cost of 
war, to emphasise the shamefulness of 
the deployment of cluster bombs, and 
of carpet-bombing and warlordism in 
general - to emphasise the irrationality 
of the whole enterprise. If Marxism and 
socialism are not founded firmly on an 
appeal to universal humanity, if they are 
not based on an assumption - a non-ne- 
gotiable assumption in my view - about 
the preciousness of each and every 
human life, if they do not appeal to 
those who join together in a shared 
horror of human destruction involved 
in warfare, then they will not reach out 
beyond their present enclaves, and 
rightly so. They will not be able to ad¬ 
dress basic human questions that eve¬ 
ryone faces when they are asked 
whether they support this war or not. 

Having said that, however, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance and socialists in general, 
while stressing the irrationality of war¬ 
fare, particularly this kind of warfare, 
which a huge and powerful nation 
wages against an impoverished and 
marginalised people, should stress its 
rationality in ruling class terms. We live 
in a unipolar world. This war is about 
the building, policing, maintenance and 
entrenchment of an empire; about the 
hegemony of US interests - and I think 
it is important, given that we live in Brit¬ 
ain, that we emphasise very clearly that 
it is a US-led coalition - but they are also 
the interests of the capitalist class in all 
the rich nations. So I do think the core 
of the issue is about empire and imperi¬ 
alism, and that alone can explain how 
and why this war has unfolded. But that 
does not mean abandoning in any way 
the humanist and rationalist critique of 
the sheer wastefulness, destructive¬ 
ness and inhumanity of the war. 

What is happening in the United 
States provides a very good example of 
what I have said. When I watched the 
horror unfold on TV on September 11, a 
number of things occurred to me imme¬ 
diately. Firstly that it was unbelievable. 
And second that it would be an abso¬ 
lute disaster for the oppressed, and 
everyone trying to resist oppression all 
over the world. That it would be a dis¬ 
aster for the Palestinians, that it would 
be a disaster for working people in the 
United States. 

And so it has proved. In New York 


alone since September 11 100.000 peo¬ 
ple have lost their jobs. Across the 
United States, estimates vary, but there 
could be up to half a million jobs lost. 
This is a relatively short period, but the 
intensity of redundancies matches that 
in the first wave of recession in the early 
1980s, which was a debacle for the work¬ 
ing class of the United States from 
which whole sections have never recov¬ 
ered. Go around any inner-city area in 
America and you will see to this day the 
results of that disaster. 

Meanwhile, the American ruling class 
is now so confident - confident of its 
control of the media, of the fact that it is 
politically unchallenged, of its ability to 
get away with anything it likes in this 
unipolar world - it has been simply lin¬ 
ing its own pockets, in one of the most 
incredible acts of plunder that I have 
seen in my lifetime: since September 11 
the Congress has voted for a huge eco¬ 
nomic ‘stimulus package’. While some 
people will justify this with the usual 
trickle-down theory, nothing is trickling 
down anywhere. The largest US corpo¬ 
rations do not pay a large amount of tax 
anyway, but they have taken advan¬ 
tage of September 11 by claiming a re¬ 
fund of virtually all the federal taxes they 
have paid since 1984. IBM will get a 
cheque for a billion, for example. 

US setback 

Overwhelmingly people in the United 
States support the war. In the American 
labour movement, the impact of Septem¬ 
ber 11 is really tragic. Although there is 
some hope, there is a lot to worry about. 
There has been a modest revival in US 
labour over the last few years, albeit from 
an incredibly low point. There has been, 
for example, the development of progres¬ 
sive. democratic rank and file tendencies 
in many unions. Some engaged in strikes 
and even won them. Most importantly, 
thousands of trade unionists marched in 
Seattle along with the other anti-capital¬ 
ist forces. 

All this came to a screeching halt on 
September 11. Almost immediately after¬ 
wards all the major unions issued state¬ 
ments supporting the war, in some cases 
in the most bloodthirsty language. They 
also immediately downgraded their own 
participation in anti-WTO demonstra¬ 
tions, etc. They said, we are not getting 
involved in anything that might be con¬ 
strued as anti-American; we all have to 
pull together in the face of this national 
emergency. This is a familiar story for 
socialists throughout history, but it is 
taking a pretty extreme form in the United 
States at the moment. 

I profoundly disagree with those who 
have made statements to the effect that 
‘war is a good opportunity for socialists’. 
I do not believe that. I think this is based 
on a profound misreading of what hap¬ 
pened during the Vietnam war move¬ 
ment. The anti-war movement - where my 
whole political life started - became a 
magnificent movement with a huge so¬ 
cial impact in many countries. But, my 
god, at least two million were killed and 
people in south-east Asia are still suffer¬ 
ing. Some say what a great success the 
anti-war movement was. A great success? 
It took us seven years to stop the bomb¬ 
ing. Let us remember that more bombs 
were dropped by the United States on 
Vietnam than were dropped by all of the 
combatants during World War II. I am 
proud of the role I played in the move¬ 
ment, but I do not think it should be held 


up as some great triumph and I do not 
want the present war to last as long. 

The immediate thing now is to stop the 
war: that is an actual, objective require¬ 
ment. To do that requires building a 
broad alliance with non-socialists, not to 
mention the diversity of opinion among 
socialists themselves. Otherwise we can¬ 
not either put the forces out onto the 
streets or in the broadest sense win over 
public opinion sufficiently to change the 
balance and at least restrain imperialism 
from going all out. 

Priorities 

This may sound hopelessly gradualist 
and reformist, but I am so alarmed by the 
current situation that this is my first goal. 
I want to put a brake on these bastards 
and to do that we need to be part of a 
broader movement. The duty of social¬ 
ists is first to be in that movement and 
build it, independently of their own 
ideas. This is not a betrayal or censor¬ 
ship of our own ideas. On the contrary, 
it is rooted in our understanding of what 
the priorities for working class people 
are. 

Certainly we should advance the so¬ 
cialist critique. Now that the war is 
changing in character, that becomes 
more necessary than ever. But the Stop 
the War Coalition itself represents a real 
step forward compared, for example, 
with the Committee for Peace in the 
Balkans or the campaign against the war 
in Iraq. People ran those movements in 
an entirely anti-democratic and 
exclusionary way. I was actually physi¬ 
cally removed from meetings of both 
those committees, even though I was a 
Labour Party member at the time -1 just 
was not the right kind of Labour Party 
member. 

By contrast, the Stop the War Coali¬ 
tion was founded and organised 
through open, non-exclusive public 
meetings, not all of which were run prop¬ 
erly, but real progress has been made. 
The results of this, something new and 
valuable, were seen on November 18. 
We were able to put together a huge, 
broad demonstration in remarkably 
quick time. 

I do agree that the Socialist Alliance 
should be more pro-active in developing 
its own profile, both within the broader 
anti-war movement and in general. I hope 
we do not simply blame the Socialist 
Workers Party for this -1 think we are all 
at fault here and I include myself. The 
Socialist Alliance is still embryonic, still 
developing. We were not capable of col¬ 
lectively putting together a quicker or 
bigger response. Nonetheless, in Hack¬ 
ney, for example, where I live, the Social¬ 
ist Alliance set up the Stop the War 
Coalition and has organised speakers in 
die name of the Socialist Alliance, all of 
whom have tried to link the war to the war 
at home, if you like. 

Where the SWP just went off and did 
its own thing, I told them I thought that 
was wrong. But we did make it easy for 
them as well, because in too many places 
people were too busy trying to sort out 
die details of a socialist critique of the 
war, which was only going to be evolved 
through discussions like this over time 
- not recognising the urgency of just 
getting out there with everyone else and 
saying, ‘Stop the war’. I believe it is an 
urgent priority for working class people 
everywhere to stop die war: not just on 
a socialist basis, but to stop it, period. If 
we do not stop it. everything else we 


want to do becomes much, much more 
difficult. 

I think the work of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance has been understated slightly by 
some people. We put out two leaflets, 
both of which did say more than just 
‘Stop the war’. The most recent leaflet, 
which I drafted, and of which some 
30,000 copies were distributed, actually 
explicitly makes two points: first, that 
there has to be a solution from below, 
from the Afghani people themselves, 
and not a superpower carve-up; sec¬ 
ondly, the leaflet makes the point that 
diis war is part of a much broader war 
against the poor, both within our own 
country and elsewhere. 

I disagree profoundly with the SWP’s 
categorisation of islamic fundamental¬ 
ism as a form of populist anti-imperial- 
ism. It is certainly true that some 
fundamentalists use the rhetoric of anti¬ 
imperialism in a populist manner. But 
there is a big difference between appear¬ 
ance and substance, and Marxists 
should distinguish between those two. 
No form of fundamentalism has 
achieved anything anywhere without 
being implicated with both imperialism 
and capitalism. 

I do think, however - and I supported 
this in the Stop the War Coalition - that 
reaching out to muslims and muslim 
communities in this country has been a 
great source of strength for the anti-war 
movement. On the November 18 dem¬ 
onstration there was no concession to 
the Taliban. It was stewarded predomi¬ 
nantly by young muslims but there was 
agreement that anyone who walked 
around with pro-bin Laden posters 
should be gently but firmly dissuaded 
from doing so; likewise with anti-semitic 
chants. 

People such as these stewards, who 
are ‘of the left’ while retaining their islamic 
sense of identity, do not need to be lec¬ 
tured by the rest of the so-called left. One 
of the things they wanted to show was 
that you could be a muslim in very many 
different ways and that the equation in 
the popular tabloids between islam and 
fundamentalism was a false one. 

Take the case of the fast-breaking cer¬ 
emony in Trafalgar Square at the end of 
the march, which I was happy to sup¬ 
port. I was shocked by the number of 
people who came up to me and quite 
sincerely equated it with islamic funda¬ 
mentalism. That is nonsense. Sharing in 
Iftar is largely a secular, popular pastime, 
not requiring you to adopt any islamic 
tenets of faith, and something that is 
practised by otherwise secular people. 
One of the reasons, actually, why fun¬ 
damentalism is growing is that the left 
is often seen as being against the right 
to worship. 

I include amongst the people who 
share my belief in the preciousness and 
sanctity of human life, my belief that all 
value derives from human effort and 
human interaction, not only Marxists of 
various stripes, but liberation theolo- 
gists, progressive muslims and other 
believers - they like us believe that hu¬ 
man life is not measurable in money, nor 
in the degree to which it can be ex¬ 
ploited. 

When we speak against the war in 
broad, humanistic teims, we do speak for 
the majority of humanity. We must build 
a diverse but effective global coalition 
against the endless war proposed by 
imperialism. We have absolutely no al¬ 
ternative but to try to do that • 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 
SP-SLP sectarianism 


Centralism or federalism 


A rthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party and the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales have, from 
their opposite yet equally sectarian view¬ 
points, fonned a peculiar, unofficial bloc 
in order to rubbish the Socialist Alliance. 

In an internal circular distributed to his 
stagnant and lethargic membership, the 
SLP general secretary has claimed that 
the SA has “imploded” (‘The Socialist 
Alliance ends in tears’, see below). To 
back this up he attached a four-page 
statement from the SP, which, in its msh 
to dismiss the SA as a Socialist Workers 
Party "front”, no longer capable of attract¬ 
ing any significant working class sup¬ 
port, attempted to show the alliance in a 
poor light in comparison with the SLP 
after its foundation: 

“In fact the forces initially attracted 
to the SLP in 1995-96, including the fig¬ 
ure of Scargill himself, were of greater 
social weight than the SWP and their 
allies who have succeeded in changing 
the character of the Socialist Alliance. 
The early electoral successes of the 
SLP (Hemsworth, February 1996-1,193 
votes, 5.4%; Barnsley East, December 
1996 - 949 votes, 5.3%) compare favour¬ 
ably with the recent performances of the 
SA” (Socialist Party statement, Decem¬ 
ber 5 2001). 

It is certainly true that the SLP initially 
attracted forces of a “greater social 
weight” than the SA has managed to 
date, but the election results of the two 
formations at a comparative stage have 
actually been pretty similar. The SP 
could equally have mentioned the 
“early electoral successes” of the Lon¬ 
don Socialist Alliance (eg, Tottenham, 
June 2000 - Weyman Bennett, 885,5.4%: 
an identical percentage). But Scargill, in 
reproducing the SP statement, is not in 
the slightest concerned about accu¬ 
racy, let alone the truth. He is willing to 
use any means he can to discredit the 
SA - this must be the first time ever that 
he has given another left group so much 
space, if only in an internal document 
with a minuscule circulation. 

It hardly needs stating that the SA has 
not ‘ended’ - in tears or otherwise. The 
SP walkout, while a serious setback, nev¬ 
ertheless left the alliance in reasonable 
shape. The 120 or so comrades who aban¬ 
doned the December 1 conference rep¬ 
resented less than 20% of those present 
- there were almost 700 in Logan Hall. 
And, of course, the SP had been a semi¬ 
detached force in any case. For instance, 
in the general election campaign, with 
very few exceptions, SP comrades 
worked only for their own candidates (12 
out of 98) and in most places have never 
played a full part in the SA. 

When it comes to his ‘discussion’ of 
the relative membership figures of the 
S A and SLP, Scargill is at his most laugh¬ 
able. His “6,200 individual and affiliated 
membership” is a total fabrication. He 
admitted back in 1998 that he includes in 
the figure for individuals everyone who 
has ever applied to join (less those who 
bothered to officially resign). At the last 
SLP congress, in 1999, he put the total 
for “fully financial” members - ie, those 
who pay subscriptions - at just over 900 
(itself a considerable exaggeration). 
There were in fact more than 2,000 genu¬ 
inely paid up members in 1997, but this 
figure soon plummeted sharply, as com¬ 
rades left in disgust at Scargill’s authori¬ 
tarian antics, and has remained static at 
around 400 for the past three years. 

As for the “affiliated membership”, 
this consists largely of the 3,000 retired 
miners of the North West, Cheshire and 
Cumbria Miners Association 
(NWCCMA), signed up (without the 


knowledge of most of them) by a cou¬ 
ple of Scargill loyalists in Lancashire 
NUM. The only other ‘union affiliate’ 
that has ever been disclosed to the SLP 
membership is Sheffield Ucatt (100 or so 
members). Information regarding the 
other union branches that have alleg¬ 
edly affiliated is considered top secret, 
presumably because the union leader¬ 
ships (not to mention the branch mem¬ 
bers concerned) would no doubt see to 
it that the link was cut if it ever became 
public knowledge. 

By contrast, the figure for S A member¬ 
ship (hardly a “revelation”, Arthur) is 
very much understated. Up to the con¬ 
ference there was no unified membership 
and the 1,690 quoted represents only 
those signed up to the national body. In 
addition at least as many again are not 
national members but are active in their 
local Socialist Alliance. Last year Dave 
Nellist, our national chair before his re¬ 
grettable departure with his SP comrades, 
estimated that the true figure was around 
3,000. With the new, more centralised 
constitution we shall soon know. 

The difference in real numbers was 
noticeable during the general election, 
when all but a handful of those who 
stood for the SLP were paper candi¬ 
dates, who did not mount any sort of 
campaign. But, no doubt because of 
Scargill’s name, the SLP did almost as 
well as the SA - its 114 candidates polled 
within a couple of hundred votes of the 
98 representing the alliance. 

But Scargill had banked on outvoting 
the SA. That is why he had to resort to 
blatant falsification in order to ‘prove’ that 
Socialist Labour won more votes than 
the Socialist Alliance, who, he said, 
“failed miserably”. He ‘awarded’ his 
party a few hundred extra votes and de¬ 
ducted about the same from the SA’s 
total. You might have thought this would 
cause a bit of a problem when it came to 
breaking down the SLP total into indi¬ 
vidual votes. Not at all: he ‘upgraded’ the 
results of a couple of candidates stand¬ 
ing in out-of-the-way constituencies and 
hoped that nobody would notice. Jake 
Heriot in East Lothian was listed by Scar¬ 
gill as having gained 624 votes (his ac¬ 
tual result was 376), while Robert 
Hawkins, standing in Plymouth 
Devonport, was said to have gained 364 
- in fact he won 303 (Socialist News 
August-September). 

Not surprisingly, these fraudulent fig¬ 
ures were removed from the SLP website 
within a few weeks of being posted - al¬ 
though to this day you can read all the 
candidates’ biographies and details of 
where they stood, there is no longer any 
indication of how well they polled. 

We need to make clear that we are talk¬ 
ing about tiny forces - and very low re¬ 
sults - in relation to both organisations. 
But, for all Scargill’s huffing and puffing, 
it is cleai' which of the two is more dy¬ 
namic and has the most potential, despite 
the unfortunate departure of the SP. 

It is just possible that some comrades 
might take the membership figures 
quoted by Scargill at face value. But the 
man really shows his ignorance when he 
gives us a ‘history lesson’. Apparently, 
“the Labour Party originally embraced in 
its ‘federal structure’ the Communist 
Party”. I suspect that even one or two 
SLP members might know that the 
CPGB’s repeated applications for affilia¬ 
tion were turned down. 

Scargill is intent on banging home the 
point that federalism will always turn out 
to be a disaster. He does not seem to re¬ 
alise the contradiction - the SLP itself has 
a “federal structure” - even his own 
grossly inflated figures show that ‘affili¬ 


ated members’ easily outnumber the in¬ 
dividuals. But, of course, it is not really 
federalism he opposes: rather it is any¬ 
thing that might diminish his own dicta¬ 
torial central control. In his NWCCMA 
federal affiliate, he has a rather useful 
3,000-block-vote sledgehammer to wield 
at the SLP’s triennial congresses. 

Nevertheless it is ironic that his anti- 
SA ally of convenience, the Socialist 
Party, takes the diametrically opposite 
view. The federalism that Scargill claims 
to abhor is cherished by Peter Taaffe as 
the only fomi of organisation suitable for 
a mass formation. Indeed the SP general 
secretary seems to believe that democ¬ 
racy and federalism are inseparable, if not 
identical. 

Thus, in the SP’s most authoritative 
statement on its departure from the SA 
we read: “... in the post-Stalinist period 
there is extreme sensitivity on the ques¬ 
tion of democracy ... fresh layers mov¬ 
ing into action [react] very strongly 
against the slightest whiff of bureaucracy 
... This makes it doubly important that 
any new formation has an open, welcom¬ 
ing approach and allows organisations 
and individuals to join whilst maintain¬ 
ing their own identity. This federal ap¬ 
proach does not hold true just for the 
small forces of the SA, but to future par¬ 
ties and alliances of more significance, 
numbering tens of thousands.” 

And again: “... we will take part in any 
future formations that represent a step 


The Socialist Labour Party 
warned that the federal ‘Social¬ 
ist Alliance’ was bound to end in 
tears and so it has, with the 
walkout of the Socialist Party on 
December 12001. 

Leading affiliates of the 
alliance have included the 
Socialist Workers Party, the 
Socialist Party (formerly Militant 
Tendency), some disaffected ex- 
Labour Party members and an 
assortment of ‘left’ political 
parties and organisations. The 
Socialist Party - unable to win an 
argument for a federal structure 
- walked out of the Socialist 
Alliance amid bitter recrimina¬ 
tions. 

In a public statement, the 
Socialist Party has finally 
admitted that their refusal to 
join the Socialist Labour Party in 
1996 was because the SLP 
would not accept a proposal 
from the SP (then Militant 
Labour) for a federal structure. 

The Socialist Alliance has 
‘imploded’, in the same way as 
other well-intentioned federal 
structures. For example, the 
Labour Party originally em¬ 
braced in its ‘federal structure’ 
the Communist Party, the 
Independent Labour Party and 
other socialist societies/ 


towards a new party, be they alliances, 
electoral agreements or (providing they 
are organised on a democratic, federal 
basis) broad socialist parties” (statement, 
December 7, posted on the SP website). 

So why, in that case, does the SP not 
base its own organisation on federalism, 
allowing groups of members to maintain 
“their own identity”? How can it expect 
to recruit “new layers” on the basis of 
centralism? More importantly, how can 
a mass formation capable of taking on 
the capitalist state ever be built if “fu¬ 
ture parties ... numbering tens of thou¬ 
sands” will have to adopt an exclusively 
"federal approach”? After all, the SP still 
claims that the working class needs a 
revolutionary party based on demo¬ 
cratic centralism (“democratic unity” in 
Taaffe-speak). 

The answer to these questions is, of 
course, that the SP is no more committed 
to the ‘principle’ of federalism than the 
SLP opposes it in practice. Both group¬ 
ings are sectarian to the core, believing 
that only they can provide the leadership 
that the working class needs. Only the 
tactics are different: the SP tries to build 
its sect by operating in broader forma¬ 
tions which it hopes to dominate and 
recruit from; the SLP tries to do the same 
by acting in isolation. 

In the case of the Socialist Party, the 
problem stems from a misapprehension 
it shares with much of the rest of the left. 
They hold that the revolutionary party. 


organisations - but the federal 
structure not only weakened the 
fight for socialism but led to the 
expulsion of the Communist 
Party and, years later, Militant 
Tendency; meanwhile, under a 
regime of bans and 
proscriptions, other bodies such 
as the ILP departed in disgust. 

The most interesting revela¬ 
tion in the Socialist Party 
statement is that the Socialist 
Alliance, which has claimed to 
be the UK’s largest, fastest 
growing left political organisa¬ 
tion, has a membership of just 
1,690, which is far below the 
SLP’s 6,200 individual and 
affiliated membership. 

The Socialist Labour Party has 
always made clear that to win a 
mass membership and more 
important mass support 
amongst workers requires a 
political party with a clear-cut 
socialist constitution and 
manifesto - recent events have 
shown how right we were. 

We warned against having any 
involvement with an ‘alliance’. 
Our members who have stood 
firm have seen our party’s policy 
completely vindicated. 

Arthur Scargill 
general secretary 
December 13 


as opposed to ‘broader’ formations, must 
be based on agreement with (not accept¬ 
ance of) its programme. And, since the 
SP believes that “we have the best avail¬ 
able programme to arm the working class 
for future struggles” (ibid), it is not pre¬ 
pared to undertake disciplined, common 
actions, such as standing in elections, 
alongside others who do not share that 
programme. 

That is why in the general election it 
insisted that all organisations should 
have tlie right to “stand under the ban¬ 
ner of the SA, whilst retaining control of 
their own campaign” - only the SP de¬ 
manded this: the rest of us were more than 
willing to stand on the common S A mani¬ 
festo, at the same time having the right 
to issue our own distinctive supplemen¬ 
tary literature. 

In its December 7 statement the SP 
absurdly claims that it was “left with no 
choice but to leave” the SA: it was 
“forced out” as, apparently, it had been 
totally deprived of its independence 
within the alliance. Because of the adop¬ 
tion of the new constitution, .. groups 
of workers will have two choices when 
faced with the SA: either they give up all 
rights to continue with their existing cam¬ 
paigns or organisations, or they stay 
outside of the SA” (my emphasis). 

All rights? What are they talking 
about? Which alliance participant has 
been or will be prevented from pursuing 
favoured campaigns or, even more ab¬ 
surdly, “maintaining then' own identity”? 
Are we no longer able to declare our 
membership of the SWP, CPGB, Work¬ 
ers Power, etc? Are the Weekly Worker, 
Socialist Outlook, Workers' Liberty, etc 
being forced to close down by virtue of 
our common membership of the new 
“SWP front”? 

No, of course not. The only “right” 
that virtually nobody in the Socialist Al¬ 
liance is prepared to tolerate any more 
is the ability of groups to (mis)use the 
S A as a convenient electoral name while 
running exclusivist campaigns. What 
“rights” did non-SP members have in 
the 12 constituencies where the Social¬ 
ist Party stood under the SA banner 
during the general election? They could 
either act as foot-soldiers for SP candi¬ 
dates, who distributed only SP material 
and recruited only to the SP, or they 
could clear off. 

On reading the SP statement I could 
not help wondering how it is that the SP 
leadership feels able to allow its members 
to work in existing broad mass organisa¬ 
tions, such as trade unions. What fed¬ 
eral rights does the SP have in the TGWU 
or Unison? 

What of the claim that the new, more 
centralised SA constitution will repel 
those “new layers” who react against 
the “slightest whiff of bureaucracy”? 
This is rich indeed coming from an or¬ 
ganisation that on December 1 backed 
reserved seats on the S A executive, 40% 
quotas, ‘weighted votes’ and minority 
vetoes. These proposals did not give 
off so much an unpleasant odour as a 
putrid stink. 

The SP supported not democracy, but 
anarc/zo-bureaucracy that would have 
hamstrung the Socialist Alliance, taken 
away our ability to act and removed our 
collective strength. Its federalism would 
have enshrined the right of the part to 
hold back the whole. No, thank you. 

But neither do we support the control- 
freakery of Scargill, which, unfortunately, 
the SWP has a tendency to ape in its 
own way. Yes, centralism is necessary, 
but so is democracy - of the deepest, 
most thorough-going kind • 

Alan Fox 


Scargill crows 

The Socialist Alliance ends in 
tears - a lesson for all socialists 
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CHALLENGE TO LABOUR 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed 
through our collective experience of the general elec¬ 
tion. We are now a registered political party and have 
the beginnings of a national profile, national leader¬ 
ship and we have our democratically agreed mani¬ 
festo. To fight for our manifesto (which culminates in 
socialism), we must move beyond our present struc¬ 
tures. We need an effective and therefore democratic 
organisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral or¬ 
ganisation. We need to take initiatives in all fields of 
society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureau¬ 
cratically controlled from above nor limited to an in¬ 
effective non- agg ression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. The 
SA needs clear central priorities with local autonomy 
and democratic rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum 
unity in action through debate at the highest level 
involving a broad, wide-ranging and inclusive discus¬ 
sion. The Socialist Alliance should strive to ensure 
that all significant trends find representation on lead¬ 
ing committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon 
in the stru gg le for socialism means that all members 
must enjoy the following rights: 

• freedom of opinion and expression; 

• the right to take part in the formation of Socialist 
Alliance policies; 

• the right to put oneself forward for and to take part 
in the selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance to account through democratic 
mechanisms; 

• the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist 
Alliance officers and committees; 

• the right to form distinct temporary or longer-term 
political platforms; 

• the right to read, write for and publicly distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about Socialist Alliance 
activities; 

• the right to political education and socialist theory 
in the Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee ( SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

I Please add my name to the statement I 

. Name_ . 

] Address_ | 

3 Town/city_Postcode_ I 

. SA branch_ . 

j SA position_ f 

1 Signature_Date_ E 

| Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, g 

I London, WC1N3XX » 
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Union link 

Edmonds ups ante 


A story tucked away in 77?e Mirror last 
week will doubtless have ruffled a few 
feathers amongst the thousands of 
trade union bureaucrats and New Labour 
apparatchiks living off the backs of the mem¬ 
bers they so badly represent (whether through 
union sub or Labour vote). 

The story in question was from Mirror 
Whitehall editor Paul Gilfeather, who high¬ 
lighted the latest tactical gambit from the GMB 
union, under the leadership of John Edmonds. 
The article hints at a possible break in the 100- 
year-long GMB association with the Labour 
Party and the first step down the road towards 
disaffiliation. Support for independent candi¬ 
dates and slashing of GMB funds to New La¬ 
bour by half (tine equivalent of £2 million a year) 
were mentioned - moves which, if carried 
through, would indeed call into question the 
future of the trade union movement’s relation¬ 
ship with Blair’s party. 

Emily Thomas, national press officer of the 
GMB. attempted to play down any crisis in 
the Labour-GMB link, claiming Edmonds was 
“misrepresented” in The Mirror. But she told 
me: “The election of Dr Richard Taylor as an 
independent vowing to 



save a Kidderminster hospital should serve 
as a warning to Labour.” This suggests that 
brother Edmonds is keeping his options open, 
in an attempt to protect both Iris left and right 
flanks. 

So what are the prospects of the GMB lead¬ 
ing a charge out of the Labour Party? Under 
New Labour rules anyone supporting candi¬ 
dates other than those officially representing 
the party will be "placing themselves outside 
of the membership system" (ie, expelled). Yet 
the Mirror piece quoted a “union source” as 
stating: “We will now support independents 
fighting for public services in the local elec¬ 
tions, but this will almost certainly spread to 
national elections if the situation remains the 
same” (January 3). 

Edmonds has since denied this possibility, 
saying that only Labour candidates would 
receive the backing of his union. However, the 
GMB “may refuse” to support Labour candi¬ 
dates who favour privatisation of public serv¬ 
ices. The tensions are there to be exploited by 
the left. 

Any support by a Labour-affiliated union 
for independent candidates would certainly 
cause Blair problems. The New Labour ma¬ 
chine would be faced with an unenviable 
choice: expel the offending organisation and 
risk the start of a process 
which could see it deprived 
of the bulk of its funding; 
or ignore the culprit and 
leave the field open for 
other unions to follow 
suit. 

However, Edmonds is no 


Teesside 

Socialist campaign 


M ay 2002 will see electors living in the 
Middlesbrough local authority area 
voting for a directly elected mayor as part of a 
New Labour experiment in local government. 

Blair’s party, initially keen on this innately 
anti-democratic fotm of representation which 
places inordinate power in the hands of an 
elected local monarch, later began to think 
twice - not on the basis of its lack of account¬ 
ability, but as a result of the fiasco that led to 
the election of Ken Livingstone as an inde¬ 
pendent mayor of London. 

Despite limited publicity for last year’s ref¬ 
erendum to implement tire change, turnout was 
comparatively high at 34% - this is a rock-solid 
Labour area, where local elections have seen 
less than 20% bothering to vote on numer¬ 
ous occasions. The proposal was accepted 
by 29,067 votes to 5,422, and it was now too 
late for a change of heart. 

The reason for the increased turnout was 
undoubtedly the ‘Ray Mallon factor’. 
‘Robocop’ Mallon certainly cannot be dis¬ 
missed as a bland, party machine politician. 
He entered the race while still facing charges 
of misconduct from his time in office as nunrero 
uno at Cleveland police. Mallon’s period in 
charge saw Middlesbrough in the national 
spotlight, as politicians from Tony Blair to Jack 
Shaw rnshed to be associated with his ‘zero 
tolerance’ policing. Mallon’s eccentric public 
profile was actually enhanced by the allega¬ 
tions, even though New Labour ditched him 
as soon as they surfaced. 

Robocop’s declared intent to stand as an 
independent has certainly rattled the Labour 
Party, who run the borough and local politics 
as a private fiefdom. The subtext of police 
committee chair Ken Walker’s declaration fol¬ 
lowing tire result of the referendum, that can¬ 
didates would find “no easy answers to the 
issues they will face if they come into office” 
was clear: better stick with what you know (no¬ 


one could realistically accuse New Labour of 
raising working class people’s expectations), 
hr truth the Labour mafia are petrified of an¬ 
other embarrassing Livingstone-type deba¬ 
cle. 

Mallon, a self-declared “socialist with a 
hard edge”, mixes references to Middles¬ 
brough’s social deprivation (indices usually 
place the borough in the bottom three across 
the UK) with a ‘no-nonsense’ approach to 
crime, playing on people’s fears in an area af¬ 
fected by poverty and high drug usage. De¬ 
spite his self-description and working class 
background there can be no doubt that Mal¬ 
lon is a crude, rightwing populist without any 
connection to the workers’ movement. It is un¬ 
fortunate that some people on the Labour and 
trade union left appear to see something pro¬ 
gressive in Iris politics that are as opportunis¬ 
tic as that other well known ‘independent 
socialist’, the mayor in London. But at least 
the support for Livingstone had the potential 
to provoke a split to Labour’s left. 

The referendum ought to have been a gift 
horse of a campaigning opportunity for the 
local Socialist Alliance. A local SA meeting 
passed a resolution condemning the sham 
democracy that an elected mayor would pro¬ 
vide and urged an active boycott campaign. 
However, the events of September 11 and 
subsequent campaigning work against the 
war, alongside apathy on the part of many 
comrades, meant that the issue was neglected 
and we have thus lost considerable time. Nev¬ 
ertheless, comrades in Teesside Socialist Al¬ 
liance, meeting this week, are clear that we 
must put forward a working class and demo¬ 
cratic alternative. 

This promises to be a campaign with a high 
profile, and we must take the opportunity to 
build the SA and present our politics to as 
many people as possible • 

Lawrie Coombs 


fool. Similar threats have been made before 
and at this stage they are about no more than 
pressurising New Labour to ease back on PF1. 
Privatisation and more cuts not only mean 
sackings for the rank and file, but a loss of 
union revenue. In other words, the prospect 
of an alternative electoral centre based on the 
union bureaucracy is non-existent. Edmonds 
and co have no intention of provoking one 
and they will certainly fight tooth and nail to 
prevent union backing of any kind going to 
the likes of the Socialist Alliance. As far as 
they are concerned, any change of political 
allegiance will not be in tire direction of inde¬ 
pendent working class politics. In fact Bill 
Monis of the TGWU recently held much pub¬ 
licised talks with the Liberal Democrats -not 
exactly a leftwing force. 

The trade union bureaucracy, despite re¬ 
taining 50% of the votes at Labour conference, 
has lost much of its influence under Blair. It 
has been relegated to the status of a ginger 
group, occasionally granted ‘consultation’ by 
the party leader. Edmonds, Mortis el al have 
to fmd new means of asserting their interests, 
which of course coincide to some extent with 
tire concerns of their members - if they deliver 
nothing, their own positions are put at risk. 
Meanwhile, moves by the left to democratise 
the political fund, which enjoyed success in a 
number of unions last year, are set to continue. 

What response then from socialists and 
communists organised in the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance? Certainly we need to be sober about 
what the latest moves represent. We should 
exploit the situation to step up the pressure 
on the issues of privatisation, jobs and con¬ 
ditions, but most importantly seek to drive 
home the political point of who really repre¬ 
sents working people. 

Calling immediately for a break in the un- 
ion-Labour link would be tactically inept. If this 
happened under present conditions, without 
the existence of a working class party, it would 
inevitably lead to the depoliticisation of un¬ 
ion members and possibly to the state fund¬ 
ing of (and bureaucratic restrictions on) 
political parties, as New Labour looks for other 
sources of income. 

The SA has taken a step forward with the 
new constitution established at the Decem¬ 
ber 1 conference, despite the unfortunate 
Socialist Party walkout. Its structure now more 
closely resembles that of a party, rather than 
an electoral alliance purely and simply. This 
process needs to continue, so that we can be 
prepared to play our part in any mass move¬ 
ment fed by the current dissatisfaction among 
rank and file union members with New Labour, 
and provide a focal point for the creation of 
the single party our class needs. 

The SA-organised bade union conference 
on Saturday March 16 will surely be useful in 
terms of getting activists together to start to 
map out the way ahead. In my view the broad¬ 
ening of the event - now billed as a confer¬ 
ence not only to discuss ‘The political fund - 
where should it go?’, but also ‘Stopping pri¬ 
vatisation and job cuts’ - is a good thing. Sim¬ 
ply limiting discussion to the political fund, 
and its use for financing candidates, would 
have made us look as if we were interested in 
nothing but elections, even between elec¬ 
tions! We need to think like a party. 

The conference ought to provide a forum 
for comrades from different traditions and 
none to meet and discuss work in the unions 
and develop a more coordinated, consistent 
practice. The approach of many of the con¬ 
stituent parts of the alliance varies greatly - 
we have no worked out attitude of what the 
SA’s relationship to the unions ought to be. 
We need to use such events to reflect on our 
own work as sociahst-communist trade union¬ 
ists, going beyond some of the negative as¬ 
pects of the current broad lefts, developing a 
rank and file approach, and learning from tire 
best that the workers’ movement has to 
offer • 

Bill Jeannes 







‘Re-establishing 7 the 

Second International 


The founding of the Communist 
International in March 1919 
provided a pole of attraction for 
class-conscious workers inspired by 
the October Revolution. Many 
parties allied to the discredited and 
defunct Second International 


rejected reformism and sought 
affiliation to the new revolutionary 
centre. 

The Labour Party in Britain was at 
the forefront of attempts to halt this 
trend, organising opposition to the 
Comintern and attempting to 


resurrect the Second International. 
As part of its efforts, Labour wrote 
to the CPGB, providing an 
opportunity for this devastating 
reply, which was published in the 
Party paper and as a special 
pamphlet 


Y our letter addressed to the social¬ 
ist and communist parties of the 
world states that the Congress of 
the Second International held in Geneva 
in July-August 1920 instructed the Brit¬ 
ish Labour Party to approach other social¬ 
ist and labour organisations with a view 
to re-establishing the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional; and that the British Labour Party, 
on the understanding that it was to have 
a free hand, accepted the invitation. 

In a concluding paragraph your sig¬ 
natories state, “In accordance with the 
resolution passed at Geneva, we are ad¬ 
dressing this to all socialist sections and 
not to selected groups. We decline to 
take part in mere sectional movements 
and we feel convinced that the socialist 
bodies of the world will agree with us that 
to act under the inspiration of petty 
exclusivism will never provide for social¬ 
ism the international organisation which 
it requires” .... 

The all-embracing spirit here mani¬ 
fested is in refreshing (and suspicious) 
contrast to the petty exclusivism which 
denied the Communist Party of Great 
Britain affiliation to the British Labour 
Party. Apparently the Labour Party 
changes its policy in accordance with its 
needs at the moment. 

In its opening paragraphs the letter 
deals with the failure (we prefer to call it 
the apostasy of its leaders) of the Sec¬ 
ond International during the war. The 
apology advanced is that the collapse 
was part of a general breakdown affect¬ 
ing all sections of the international so¬ 
cialist movement; that it was due to the 
unavoidable splitting up of all sections 
of the population into national groups as 
a direct result of the passions engendered 
by war; that, in short, the Second Inter¬ 
national was the unwilling victim of a ca¬ 
tastrophe that inevitably dissolved 
international relations of all kinds: 

"When the war broke out the Second 
International was not strong enough to 
stem the currents created by militarist im¬ 
perialism and capitalism. It hied at Basle in 
1912, and again in Brussels only a few 
days before the outbreak of hostilities, but 
its attempts were in vain. Europe, social¬ 
ist and non-socialist, broke up into na¬ 
tional groups as fighting proceeded, and 
some of these groups which are now blam¬ 
ing the Second International most bitterly 
for its failure joined in the debacle.” 

To say that all sections of the socialist 
movement were swept away by national 
passion is no defence - it is an indictment. 
It is not even true, for in every country 
there was a fraction that fought stead¬ 
fastly against the warmongers and, al¬ 
though in most it was only a small 
fraction, in some, as in Italy, Serbia, and 
Russia, it was practically the whole Party. 
At most, it touches only effects, whereas 
what is needed is an explanation of a 
cause. 

Why then was the international social¬ 
ist movement swept away? Why did the 
Second International collapse? The an¬ 


swer lies in the Second International it¬ 
self in its doctrines; its mentality; its whole 
ideology. 

The Second International collapsed be¬ 
cause of vety definite and well understood 
reasons. For a whole generation it had 
preached the doctrine of triumphant par- 
liamentarianism in the countries under its 
sway. The socialist movements affiliated 
to it had increased their voting power 
enormously, and in some cases had en¬ 
tirely squeezed out or rather absorbed, the 
old liberalism. Constitutionalism reigned 
supreme, and the revolutionary ideals that 
had dominated the First International had 
become dissipated in the quest for minor 
reforms, and in the day-by-day struggles 
for dialectical victories on the floors of the 
representative assemblies. Electoral suc¬ 
cess, instead of being a means for carry¬ 
ing on die revolutionary fight , had been 
elevated into an end in itself. And always 
the delusion grew that it was possible, 
given the requisite majority of representa¬ 
tives, to vote capitalism slowly out of ex¬ 
istence. 

In short, the Second International had 
lost its soul long before the outbreak of 
war, and the protests made at the Brus¬ 
sels conference, on which stress is laid 
in your letter, were actuated more by or¬ 
dinary pacifist motives than by any real 
desire to rally the workers of the world to 
a revolutionary fight against war, as a 
preliminary to the overthrow of capitalism. 

The failure of the Second International 
in the time of trial was inevitable. Any 
other international organised on the 
same foundation of reformism must fail 
as tragically in the future. In the name of 
unity you call upon us to help re-estab¬ 
lish such an international. In the name of 
the world revolution, we decline. We 
refuse to betray the workers of the world 
in such fashion. Instead, we call upon the 
workers in all countries to form up in the 
communist parties that follow the ban¬ 
ner of the Third International. 

Much credit is taken in your letter for 
the efforts, which have been made since 
the armistice of November 1918 to con¬ 
solidate international unity. At Berne, 
Amsterdam, Lucerne and Geneva, we are 
told, the British representatives made 
repeated attempts to achieve this end, but 
without much success. Indeed, it was 
impossible. The national hatreds and jeal¬ 
ousies aroused by the war, for the in¬ 
tensification of which the very persons 
who met at these congresses were them¬ 
selves individually and collectively re¬ 
sponsible, prevented such a 
consummation. 

At the last congress held (that at Ge¬ 
neva in August 1920, nearly two years 
after the armistice), for example, the del¬ 
egates felt compelled to preface their pi¬ 
ous socialist resolutions by forcing a 
degrading acknowledgement of respon¬ 
sibility for the war from the German del¬ 
egates. That acknowledgement would 
have come more appropriately from the 
whole body of delegates there as¬ 


The unfolding series of ‘Our history’ articles 
are available on the CPGB website: 
http://www.cpgb.org.uk/ourhistory 


sembled than from any section of it. By 
discussing war responsibilities at all the 
delegates proved clearly their bourgeois 
nationalist outlook and their complete 
inability to understand the international 
socialist position. 

Moreover, during the period under 
review the one fact that dominated the 
international situation was the Russian 
Revolution; then, as now, fighting a glo¬ 
rious battle against a whole world of capi¬ 
talist enemies. It is not enough to say, as 
do your signatories, that capitalist at¬ 
tacks upon Russia were protested against 
and opposed. 

Mr J Ramsay MacDonald, at least, did 
not attempt to hide his sentiments to¬ 
wards Soviet Russia, as the following 
quotation will show: “The whole Second 
International is anti-Bolshevik. It is in¬ 
deed the only real bulwark against 
Bolshevism short of military executions” 
(Labour Leader August 14 1919). At the 
time this was written our Russian com¬ 
rades were still fighting desperately 
against the counterrevolutionaries, with 
the result still in the balance and victory 
not yet achieved .... 

You remark: “Some social democratic 
governments, in the early days after the 
war, were suddenly faced by aimed revolts 
of the left, and suppressed these revolts 
by similar means.” Your comment that this 
was deplorable is far too mild. It was a crime 
against the international working class. 
Nevertheless, as you state, you do not 
desire to shirk attack on the issue, it is well 
to notice how carefully the names of Herr 
Noske and the German Majority Socialist 
Party, of which he was a leading member, 
are kept out of your reference. And that 
omission is deliberate as well as wise. 
Rarely has a single individual been re¬ 
garded with such worldwide detestation 
as the same Heir Noske; and the fact that 
the German Majority Socialist, together 
with the British Labour Party, constitute 
the backbone of the Second International 
is no recommendation to the latter body, 
though it explains much in your letter. The 
foul murders of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg can be laid directly at the door 
of those upon whom you deem it neces¬ 
sary to bestow a special paragraph of 
apology. 

But more sinister than this reference 
to the past is your anticipation of the fu¬ 
ture: “We cannot help feeling but that a 
full and honest discussion of a problem 
which may confront any country which 
is passing through revolutionary con¬ 
ditions , at any moment, is most essential 
if we are to re-establish some international 
understanding which will be the basis of 
socialist action in the future and clarify 
the problems of the transition period.” 

Point is given to this observation by 
the persecution of communists in Geor¬ 
gia and Yugoslavia. In neither case have 
"armed risings of the left” taken place, but 
the persecution is there all the same. If in 
any country passing through revolution¬ 
ary conditions (and all countries are in 
that position) a Noske suppression is 
possible, the remedy lies, not in a rap¬ 
prochement with those who so readily 
undertake to preserve the dying capital¬ 
ist regime, but in such a strengthening 
of the left as will make suppression im¬ 


possible. In the class war there can be 
neither impartials nor neutrals. 

Finally, on the plea of urgency you 
make an appeal for the re-establishing of 
the International. You fear that because 
of the lack of unity the old order will sta¬ 
bilise itself, and reform round itself inter¬ 
ests that will be difficult to dispossess 
and prejudices that will be hard to over¬ 
come. The danger is indeed great and 
calls for energetic action on the part of 
the workers of the world .... 

The world capitalists are already pre¬ 
paring for their next war. The reforms so 
glibly put forward serve but to buttress 
the collapsing structure of capitalism in¬ 
stead of destroying it. Unity of the inter¬ 
national forces is indeed imperatively 
necessary; but on a definitely revolution¬ 
ary basis, recognising the class war as a 
real war and not a mere matter of political 
polemics. The dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat to which you refer contemptuously 
as a “phrase of fluid and uncertain mean¬ 
ing" is no mere phrase but a living fact 
that is stirring the minds of millions of 
workers in all countries, and is actually 
in operation over a great part of Europe. 

This basis of unity to which we have 
referred is already supplied by the Com¬ 
munist International to which the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain is affiliated. 
We, therefore, call on the militant, class¬ 
conscious workers of this country, 
whether already organised or not, to give 
allegiance to the Communist International 
through its national section. 

Those leaders of labour, among whom 
are included the signatories of your let¬ 
ter, who supported their capitalist gov¬ 
ernments in time of war may well call for 
the re-establishment of the Second Inter¬ 
national which would perpetuate all capi¬ 
talist governments in time of peace. For 
ourselves, we aim at the immediate over¬ 
throw of the capitalist regime through the 
dictatorship of the workers, by means of 
its effective and increasingly powerful 
instrument, the Communist International. 

On behalf of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, 

Arthur MacManus (chairman) 
Albert Inkpin (secretary) 
The Communist, January 1921 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all fomis of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical struggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means tire struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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RMT members 
strike to beat 
witch-hunt 



Railway rebellion 


F our days of strike action by rail- 
workers against South West 
Trains (SWT) has moved the cri¬ 
sis of Britain’s railways, once again, to 
the top of the national news agenda. 

Though the media has focused on 
SWT, there are in fact three disputes 
ongoing. Scotrail drivers are working to 
rule in support of their demand for in¬ 
creased wages. Meanwhile a ballot for 
strike action of Rail Maritime Transport 
members on Arriva Northern has resulted 
in an overwhelming vote in favour of 
action - 429 votes for with only 29 against. 
This new action will take the form of a 
walkout scheduled for January 24 and 25, 
with a second one planned for February 
5 and 6. 

RMT members in the south-west are 
incensed by the decision of SWT to im¬ 
pose a pay increase of 7.6% over 18 
months. If this happens, the pay gap 
between non-drivers and drivers would 
start to become a gulf. Drivers, who are 
overwhelmingly Aslef members, have 
received a 17% award, taking their sala¬ 
ries to about £35,000 (some drivers have 
actually seen their pay double since pri¬ 
vatisation). RMT activists have de¬ 
manded that its members should receive 
the same percentage increase as the driv¬ 
ers (ie, 17%) and RMT deputy secretary 
Vernon Hince has accused all 26 train 
companies of trying to “divorce” drivers 
from other railworkers. 

Support for the SWT strike has been 
solid, as indicated by the level of disrup¬ 
tion caused to SWT services. The com¬ 
pany was only able to run 200 of its daily 
1,700 trains into Waterloo on January 7. 
Similarly, Scotrail drivers forced the can¬ 
cellation of one in four trains over the 
weekend of January 5-6. 

There are two strands to the SWT 
dispute. In addition to the pay gap be¬ 
tween Aslef drivers and RMT staff they 
are protesting about the victimisation of 
militants, most notably leading Social¬ 
ist Alliance member Greg Tucker. Com¬ 
rade Tucker, also a member of the 
International Socialist Group, was de¬ 


moted from his position of train driver 
to that of ticket collector following a 
minor breach of safety regulations, 
which he has always admitted to: he 
inadvertently exceeded the speed limit 
for a couple of minutes, but there was 
no question of putting anyone in dan¬ 
ger. The punishment meted out by SWT 
was, however, totally disproportionate 
to the ‘offence’ - one which, because it 
is so easy to commit, normally goes 
unpunished. Indeed, comrade Tucker 
has the reputation for being a very good 
and safe driver. But the rail bosses are 
not interested in that: rather in political 
scapegoating. 

Comrade Tucker is not the only RMT 
militant to have been victimised by SWT. 
Sarah Friday and, most notably, Mick 
Skiggs have also been recently on the 
receiving end of SWT's particular brand 
of ‘justice’ (see Weekly Worker August 
30 2001). Union militants have been 
watched hawk-like by the rail bosses for 
any possible breach of discipline - no 
matter how Kafkaesque the charge - and 
then massively punished at the first avail¬ 
able opportunity. Outrageously, comrade 
Skiggs was disciplined for using a mo¬ 
bile phone provided by the company 
whilst on duty, despite the fact that work¬ 
ers are required keep these on at all times. 
However, this incident provided a chance 
for professional left watcher and full-time 
sneerer David Aaronovitch to cynically 
comment that “commuters forced to 
drive, walk, fly or crawl to work because 
of the 48-hour strikes affecting SWT can 
reflect that they are casualties in the war 
of Skiggs’s mobile” {The Independent 
January 4). 

As should be obvious to all, SWT is 
pursuing a nakedly anti-union policy, 
seeking to restrict the RMT’s ability to 
organise by witch-hunting union mili¬ 
tants. 

The internal politics of the RMT, por¬ 
trayed by some as the main cause of the 
dispute, are in a state of fluidity follow¬ 
ing the death of general secretary Jimmy 
Knapp. Bob Crow, a former member of 


Statement from Socialist 
Alliance national executive 


To all striking SWT railworkers 
The Socialist Alliance national ex¬ 
ecutive fully supports the strike 
action being taken by railworkers 
on South West Trains in pursuit of 
a decent pay rise and in defence 
of victimised trade union activ¬ 
ists. 

We believe the entire rail net¬ 
work should be taken back from 
the fat cat private profiteers and 
placed back in public ownership. 
We believe that only a massive in¬ 
vestment programme in a publicly 
owned and democratically con¬ 
trolled, integrated transport sys¬ 
tem can begin to undo the years 
of damage inflicted on public 


transport users and workers, first 
by the Tories and now by New La¬ 
bour. 

We also support the repeal of 
all the Tory trade union laws and 
the establishment of full trade 
union rights to enable workers to 
defend themselves from bullying 
bosses. We intend to continue to 
give our utmost support to every 
worker who feels obliged to take 
industrial action to defend their 
jobs, pay and conditions and their 
basic rights. 

We wish you every success. 

Fraternally yours 

Liz Davies (chair) 
Rob Hoveman (secretary) 


Arthur Scargill’s moribund and increas¬ 
ingly freakish Socialist Labour Party, has 
emerged as front runner in the race to 
replace Knapp. Unsurprisingly ‘moder¬ 
ates’ within the union are doing every¬ 
thing they can to use Crow’s political 
history against him. In this anti-militant 
spirit, Phil Bialyk launched his campaign 
for the post in the pages of Tribune (De¬ 
cember 14), where he devoted most of 
the space afforded him to warning of 
the dangers of “ultra-left posturing”. (In 
a slightly odd incident, comrade Crow 
was attacked by two men in the early 
hours of new year’s day. He was hit in 
the face with an iron bar outside his 
home, causing him to partially lose vi¬ 
sion in his right eye. The police are ex¬ 
ploring the possibility of a grudge 
attack.) 

These disputes are taking place 
against the backdrop of the general col¬ 
lapse of the rail network’s infrastructure. 
Passengers arrive at stations resigned 
to delays, cancellations and high fares. 
Any advances in the quality of service 
are made at the expense of safety. For 
example, the weekend of January 5-6 
saw the lifting of the majority of the 
speed restrictions imposed by Great 
North Eastern Railways and West An¬ 
glia and Great Northern Railways fol¬ 
lowing the Hatfield disaster on the east 
coast main line. 

However, there is no indication there 
has been a sudden miracle cure devel¬ 
oped for defective rail (or gauge comer 
cracking), a potentially dangerous haz¬ 
ard which could easily cause derail¬ 
ments. There is a real possibility that we 
will witness another major disaster in the 
not too distant future. No wonder SWT 
employees are incensed at the hypoc¬ 
risy of the rail bosses in throwing accu¬ 
sations of safety breaches at comrade 
Tucker. 

Passengers are also taking action. 
One group, the Better Rail Advisory 
Group, has called for a boycott of the 
railways on March 1. A perfect illustra¬ 
tion of how widely privatisation is per¬ 
ceived as a failure. However, while such 
groups are against the current state of 
affairs, they are assiduously courted by 
the rightwing press, which seeks to play 
off the interests of passengers against 


those of the workers. Needless to say, 
in reality, the interests of the majority of 
passengers - overwhelmingly working 
class - and of railworkers are in the last 
analysis identical. 

Railworkers need to take the lead in 
putting forward a solution to the current 
crisis, and the left needs to arm them with 
a political programme that provides an¬ 
swers for passengers and workers alike. 
Phone-ins and vox pop polls constantly 
show that most people reject the privati¬ 
sation/deregulation of the railways and 
are positively in favour of some sort of 
return to ‘public ownership’ - ie, believe 
that the railways system, if not the trans¬ 
port system as a whole. But the last thing 
we need is old-style bureaucratic nation¬ 
alisation a la British Rail. Workers and 
passengers themselves must run the 
network in order to ensure safety and 
reliability. 

The rightwing press have been quick 
to start a ‘red scare’, fixing comrade 
Tucker and the Socialist Alliance in their 
sights. As is nearly always the case with 
these anti-left campaigns, almost comi¬ 
cal levels of ignorance are quickly re¬ 
vealed. So the Evening Standard informs 
us that “Mr Tucker” is “an 
unreconstructed figure of the hard left 
and a fanatical supporter of Arthur 
Scargill’s Socialist Alliance” (January 4). 
Oh well. 

Warming to the anti-red theme, The 
Daily Telegraph - incorrectly dubbing 
Socialist Worker the “paper of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance” - led on January 4 with 
the luridly entitled article, ‘Rail chaos re¬ 
venge of union man’. ‘Unreconstructed” 
Thatcherite editor Charles Moore used 
his column to exhort the government to 
“break the RMT’s stranglehold” (Janu¬ 
ary 8). He also wondered aloud whether 
the “lucubrations” of John Birt - the 
former director general of the BBC, who 
has been drafted in to ‘solve’ Britain’s 
transport crisis - will “lead him back to 
the heady days of Margaret Thatcher’s 
trade union reforms, when the abolition 
of the right to strike in essential services 
was seriously canvassed”. 

As for the paper’s increasingly eccen¬ 
tric columnist and ex-Moral maze panel¬ 
list, Janet Daley (like Aaronovitch also 
an ex-leftist), she doddered on about how 


the Labour government “has cut off its 
only plausible chance of escape from the 
political objective of the rail unions”, who 
are likened to “an international Marxist 
convention”. Which is? Yes, to further 
improve upon “the privatised perform¬ 
ance”. According to Daley, privatisation 
“was, by any standards, a huge suc¬ 
cess”, particularly in the field of safety 
standards, which pre-Hatfield, were “con¬ 
sistently improving” (January 9). 

However, the government has yet to 
show any real appetite for a direct con¬ 
frontation with the RMT. Naturally, its 
press releases have been unremittingly 
hostile, with the increasingly harassed 
looking Stephen Byers, the transport 
secretary, sanctimoniously declaring: “In 
this day and age, disagreements like this 
should not give rise to strike action.” 
However, Byers also said there was no 
“quick fix” for the railways, which seems 
to be committing the government to a 
policy of non-intervention. 

In other words, it is up to the rail bosses 
to deal with malcontents like Tucker and 
Skiggs, while New Labour will stick to its 
stubborn and in many ways irrational 
(given the level of public animosity, that 
is) commitment to the ‘Tory’ privatisation 
of the rail system. This inevitably means 
that at some stage the Labour govern¬ 
ment will move to break union power - 
especially the likes of the RMT and Aslef. 

As for the Tories, they are tainted by 
past association. All their virulent denun¬ 
ciations of the government’s transport 
policy in general, and Stephen Byers in 
particular, cannot change the fact that it 
was a Conservative government which 
initiated the sell-off of the railways - that, 
unfortunately for them, will not be forgot¬ 
ten. 

The left therefore has an opportunity 
to present a coherent alternative to the 
current chaos. People before profit, the 
Socialist Alliance’s general election mani¬ 
festo, commits the SA to fight for a 
renationalised rail network “under the 
control of those who work on and use 
it” (plO). We should take this policy into 
union branches and fight for it to be 
adopted as the only way to safeguard the 
common interests of railworkers and 
passengers • 

Derek Goodliffe 
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